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JOHN JASPER METHVIN 


1846-1941 
By Sidney H. Babcock 


In September of the year 1885 a man came to the Indian Terri- 
tory, now the state of Oklahoma. His one increasing purpose was 
to preach and teach the Good News of Jesus Christ to the Indians. 
That man was John Jasper Methvin. 

He was the son of John and Mourning Glover Methvin. He 
was born December 17, 1846, near Jeffersonville, Georgia. The days 
of his youth were spent on the farm. He attended the rural schools 
and later Auburn and Talmadge Institutes. 

In his sixteenth year he joined the Confederate army and served 
two years. These years were the most horrible years of the war and 
he engaged in some of the hottest battles. However, he seldom 
referred to the war. When he did he characterized it as ‘‘that sense- 
less war.’’ 

After the war he finished his studies in college and studied law. 
He was admitted to the bar at Milledgeville, then the capitol, of 
Georgia. He spent only a short while as an attorney at law. Being 
called to preach he turned his attention to preaching and teaching. 
For about twelve years he was alternately principal of the Nachoochee 
and Cleveland High Schools and at the same time was Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of White County, Georgia. 

He was licensed to preach in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1870 and ordained a local deacon in 1874. 

During the college terms of 1880-1883 he was President of Gaines- 

ville College in Georgia, and of Butler Female College, Georgia, in 
1883-1885. He was reelected President of Butler College in 1885, 
but resigned to answer an appeal from Bishop Robert K. Hargrove, 
a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to go to the 
Indian Territory as Superintendent of New Hope Seminary, a Mis- 
sion School for girls under the joint supervision of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South and the Council of the Choctaw Indian 
Nation. 
In the late summer of 1885 he turned his footsteps westward. 
On May 6, 1873 he married Miss Emma Louise Beall. To them 
were born before they left Georgia three sons—Thomas Mabry, John 
Jasper, and W. G.—and one daughter, now Mrs. J. P. Blackmon. 
These came with him to the Indian Territory. Another son, H. A. 
was born shortly after they arrived at New Hope. 
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The Fall term of New Hope Seminary opened September 7, 1885. 
A good faculty had been employed. A dormitory large enough to 
accommodate one hundred students had been erected. One hundred 
students were present. They made commendable progress In their 
studies. Highty-two of the students were converted and joined the 
church. However, during the previous year serious differences had 
arisen between the Church and the Council about the management of 
the school. The Choctaw Council voted to rescind the contract they 
had with the church effective at the close of the School year in 
1886. Therefore Methvin had to ‘‘shape his course toward the clos- 
ing of the school rather than the development of it.’’ After so 
successful a year many of the leading members of the Choctaw Coun- 
cil regretted their action in rescinding the contract with the Church. 
Nevertheless after forty years of service to the Nation the school 
closed. The last year was the best year. 


The year 1885 also marked the beginning of Methvin’s 
career as an itinerant Methodist Preacher. He was admitted on trial 
into the Indian Mission Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South at the Annual Conference which met at old Skully- 
ville, September 17-20, 1885. Bishop John C. Granberry presided. 
He was also elected and ordained an elder at that Conference. 


Bishop Charles B. Galloway presided over the Indian Mission 
Conference which met at Eufaula, October 20, 1886. He appointed 
Methvin Superintendent of Seminole Academy. This school was 
operated by the Church under a contract with the Seminole Nation. 
There were forty students in the school. All of them came from 
Baptist families. When Methvin discovered that the gospel was being 
supplied to the Seminole Indians by the Baptists, he recommended 
that the contract which the Seminole nation had with the Methodist 
church be terminated. The Seminole Council readily agreed and the 
school passed from under the care of the Methodist Church. 


During that year, Methvin made a reconnoitering trip among 
the Western Tribes of Indians in the Oklahoma Territory. Until 
then the work of the Methodist Church had been confined to the 
Five Civilized Tribes which inhabited the eastern part of the Indian 
Territory. Farther to the West were the Arapaho, Comanche, Chey- 
enne, Caddo, Sac and Fox, Osage, Ponca, Otoe, Kiowa, Apache, 
Wichita and other Indian Tribes. He found that no permanent Chris- 
‘tian work had been established among any of them. Savagery, ig- 
norance, superstitution, hatred for the White man, dislike for schools, 
weird funeral customs, fear of medicine men and religious fetish pre- 
vailed. Peyote, a most degrading form of worship, was the most 
prevalent religion. He wrote a letter to Bishop Galloway and to 
the Board of Missions appealing for young men without marital ob- 


ligations but who could endure hardships to be sent as missionaries 
to these Indian Tribes. 
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The forty-second Indian Mission Conference met at Vinita, 
Indian Territory, October 12, 1887. Methvin rode horseback, 
from Seminole Academy to Eufaula, the trip requiring two days’ 
riding. From Eufaula to Vinita he enjoyed the luxury of train 
travel. Bishop Galloway presided over the Conference. Early in 
the Conference session he told the Conference of the letters of 
Brother Methvin concerning the western tribes and of his inten- 
tion to send missionaries to them. Those were the days of secret 
cabinet sessions in the Methodist Church. The appointments of the 
preachers were kept secret until the closing of the Conference. No 
one knew what his appointment would be until the close of the Con- 
ference when the appointments were read. On August 5, 1931 
Brother Methvin wrote to me of that tense moment in that Confer- 
ence of @he long ago as follows: 

“I did not anticipate that I was one of the missionaries to be sent. 
Inasmuch as I had a wife and five young children I did not judge myself 
eligible for so difficult but glorious task. So I was startled into quickened 
ey beats when I heard Bishop Galloway in his clear, musical voice 
Tread, 


‘Missionary to the Western Tribes, 
J. J. Methvin.’ 


After adjournment, I went to him and thanked him for the appoint- 
ment. He put his arm around me, gave me his blessing and promised to 
follow me with his prayers and re-inforcements as the work developed. He 
advised me to put my family in some border town in Kansas or Texas, 
while I pioneered the field and established the work. But my wife de- 
clined to go to Kansas or Texas, but determined to go with me and endure 
whatever might come to us. As it seems now that was a daring thing 
to do, but we did not think much of it at the time. The mission we were 
to undertake, the romance of the movement, and the thrill of new things 
opening constantly before us, broke the force of the trials endured.” 

Methvin lost no time in getting home after Conference. He 
broke the news of his appointment to his wife and children. Im- 
mediately they began preparations for the long and perilous journey. 
It was a clear, cool October morning when they left Seminole Aca- 
demy. A hack for the family and a wagon for the baggage and 
household effects formed the caravan. Methvin’s stout heart 
and heroic missionary spirit inspired confidence. Mrs. Meth- 
vin was calm, pensive, but no less determined to ‘‘see all nor be 
afraid.’’ The children, unmindful of the dangers and hardships, 
were full of glee. They went neither knowing the way nor the end 
of the way. The road was rough, at times a very uncertain trail. 
It led through swamps, across bridgeless creeks with difficult ap- 
proaches, over hills and across the South Canadian and other streams 
with their ever treacherous quicksands. When nearly across the 
South Canadian horses and hack began sinking in the sand, so deep 
the horses could go no further. Two Negroes came to the rescue. 
Knowing the stream, they rode out on their Indian ponies and carried 
Mrs. Methvin and the children to safety. Then the horses rid of 
part of their burden and, with the aid of a lariat and the pulling 
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of the other horses and the men, the hack and Methvin were brought 
out of the river. They went on to White Bead Hill. There they 
camped for a few days to rest, to repair the hack and to await the 
arrival of the baggage wagon. After this stop they proceeded to 
the United States Indian Agency located at Anadarko. The trip 
took five actual traveling days, but it was well into November be- 
fore they finally reached their destination. They had suffered many 
reverses, privations and hardships. 

It was a wild scene that greeted them at Anadarko, with no 
place to lay their weary heads. A trader, having compassion upon 
them, moved out of a little shack he had used as a kitchen in order 
to accommodate them. For two years they occupied that doubtful 
shelter. In it they spent one of the most severe winters that ever 
visited Oklahoma. In the spring, after their arrival in November, 
another daughter, Lillian (Mrs. Lillian Gassaway now of Carnegie, 
Oklahoma) was born. 

During those two years while Mrs. Methvin struggled to make 
habitable the humble dwelling place, Methvin surveyed his 
new mission field from the Cherokee Strip on the North to Texas 
on the south and west. He decided to centralize his work among 
the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches. They were the three most 
numerous and perhaps the most warlike of the western tribes. He 
visited them in their tepees in the winter and under their arbors 
during the summer. At first the mission seemed hopeless. The In- 
dians were stolid. They appeared listless. Some would leave him 
in an angry mood. He had difficulty getting an interpreter. Those 
who could understand English would rarely let it be known to a 
stranger. He overcame that difficulty by inquiring before hand the 
name of some one who could interpret. He would then visit a group 
of Indians, begin talking to them and asked them if any one in 
the group could speak English. No one would answer. He then 
would call a person by name, who being surprised that he, a stranger 
knew him by name, would quickly ask, Who told you my name? 
With that person he readily made contact. Thus he discovered Vir- 
ginia Stumbling Bear at Mt. Scott. She proved to be very helpful 
to him in all of his work. 

_ Slowly but surely, the kindly heart, the quiet demeanor, the 
simple earnestness, the patient constant toil of this man of God in 
the interest of the Indians won his way into their hearts. Enough 
mterest began to be shown to justify a building program, 

He, first, built a parsonage with an annex which he used as a 
place of worship. He continued his visits to them in their tepees 
but invited them to come and join in the ‘‘New Worship.”’ Only 
a few answered the first eall. Gradually the congregation increased. 
Some responded to the altar call. Among the first of the Kiowas 
converted was their Chief, To-hau-sin. To-hau-sin was the son of 
a great warrior and had followed his father on the war path. Soon 
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after Methvin came to the Agency, Chief To-hou-sin came to him 
and said, ‘“Why you come set down here.’’? Methvin explained that 
he had come not to make money, nor engage in business, nor to de- 
fraud the Indians, but to bring a message of love from the great 
Father of us all and his Son Jesus Christ, and to be as helpful as 
he could to all of the Indian Tribes. To-hou-sin listened with in- 
terest and gave his approval. He became a constant attendant at 
the worship services. In due time he was converted and joined 
the church. Many Indians who had followed their Chief in war 
followed him into the Church. Brother Methvin’s friends among 
the Indians multiplied. The Kiowas elected him to citizenship in 
their nation and granted him an allotment of land. The Christian 
work progressed among other tribes and churches and Sunday 
schools were organized. 

Methvin’s next building program was a school. He needed a 
school to conserve the work of evangelism. He applied to the gov- 
ernment for a plot of land on which to build a school. This was 
readily granted. He applied to the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South for aid. He was granted $2,500.00 
to start with. Other donations followed. The Woman’s Board of 
Missions took over the enterprise. It was named Methvin Institute 
in honor of its founder. The first building was erected in the Spring 
of 1890. The school opened with fifteen pupils. The number in- 
creased as provision was made for their care. More than one hun- 
dred pupils were soon enrolled. The life of the school was about 
twenty years. It proved a great civilizing agency. Many of the 
students became leaders not only among the Indians but also in the 
affairs of Oklahoma and the United States. 


Many personal sorrows were added to the heavy burdens of 
Methvin. Two of his sons, Thomas Mabry and John Jasper, died 
and in 1904 his wife. 

Four years after her death, Methvin married Miss Ida May 
Swanson. In this wedlock four boys were born, Marvin, Clark, 
Paul and Lee. Marvin, Paul and Lee survive. Ida May Swanson 
Methvin spent twenty years of her life teaching and superintending 
in Methvin Institute. She survives him. 

Methvin received his last appointment as an active minister at 
the Annual Conference which met at South McAlester, Indian Ter- 
ritory, October 26-November 1, 1904. He was re-appointed President 
of Methvin Institute. At the Conference of 1905 he was granted 
a supernumerary relation. At the Conference which met in Okla- 
homa City, November 6-11, 1908 he retired from active service. 

Although his long, faithful service entitled him to superannua- 
tion and retirement, he only officially retired and that with great 
grace. He was yet strong in body and mind. He continued to work. 
He was much in demand for sermons and addresses. He always 
attended the Annual Conferences. No Conference was quite com- 
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plete without him and his friend, Andres Martinez. He was also an 
attendant and active participant in the affairs of the Indian Mis- 
sion Conference after its separation from the White Conference. 

Methvin was a ready writer. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Conference organ of the Indian Mission Confer- 
ence, Our Brother In Red, and to the Christian Advocate, the gen- 
eral organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as well as to 
other periodicals. His published works include: Andele, a Story of 
the Kiowa-Mexican Captive; In the Lime Light—a Story of Ana- 
darko; Fig Leaves and Else and The Lone Cedar and Else, a small 
volume containing some of his poems. 

Brother Methvin’s poetic soul was full of humor, sound philos- 
ophy and inspiring religion. His mental powers were preserved even 
down to old age. When the roll of superannuates was called at 
Conference his name was reserved until the last. The presiding 
Bishop would eall him forward and give him more than the ordi- 
nary time to make his report. He was always present and always 
enlivened the session of the Conference with his sparkling wit. His 
kindly sarcasm cut clean because it was kindly. His flashes of 
humor, his stories from his rich experience, his poetry, his philosophy 
of life, his Biblical lore, his example of pure, godly living was an 
inspiration to all. He finished his journey on this planet on the 
seventeenth day of January, 1941. 
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COLONEL JAMES B. MANY, 
Commandant at Fort Gibson, Fort Towson and Fort Smith 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


An early commander on the western frontier was James B. Many 
who was born in Delaware; he entered the United States Army as 
a first lieutenant in the Second Artillerists and Engineers June 4, 
1798.1 The regiment of Artillerists and Engineers was organized 
under the Act of April 27, 1798 and consisted of three battalions of 
four companies each. On March 2, 1799, when an additional batta- 
lion of artillery was authorized it became part of the regiment, there- 
after Gestgnated as the Second Regiment of Artillerists and Engi- 
neers. 

The treaty for the cession of Louisiana to the United States 
was signed April 30, 1803, and the country was delivered December 
20 of that year. When France and Spain were ordered to surrender 
posts of Upper Louisiana on January 16, 1804, Captain Amos Stodd- 
ard became the governor; Capt. James B. Many, commanding a 
body of United States troops, went to San Estevan de Arkansas, or 
Arkansas Post to assume command under the new regime. In his 
presence, on March 23, 1804, the Spanish commandant, Ignace el 
Leno, fired a salute to the Spanish flag as it was run down and an- 
other to the Stars and Stripes when it was first floated over the 
post.? 

_ Arkansas Post, on a level tract of land slightly elevated above 
the adjacent bottom, was located between two bayous on a bend of 
the Arkansas River.* This, the earliest settlement in the territory, 
was some twenty miles above the mouth of the Arkansas River. The 
Chevalier Henry de Tonti, by a patent granted him by La Salle in 
1683, built a large log house surrounded by a palisade on the site 
and it was there that Laclede, the founder of St. Louis, died on 
June 20, 1778.5 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike reported that when his expedition 
arrived ‘‘at a point equidistant between Fort Massae [Illinois] & the 


1Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army, Washington, 1903, vol. I, p. 688; Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early 
Southwest, Cleveland, 1926, p. 104, n. 137; George H. Ryden, State Archivist of the 
State of Delaware, reported September 7, 1940: “A thorough search of our records 
failed to discover any reference to a Colonel James B. Many.” 

2Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 51. 

3 American State Papers, “Foreign Relations,” vol. 2, pp. 511-12, 690; Louis 
Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, vol. 2, p. 341; Josiah H. Shinn, A.M., Pioneers 
and Makers of Arkansas, 1908, p. 97; ibid., The History of Arkansas, Richmond, Va., 
1905, pp. 56, 57; Dallas T. Herndon, High Lights of Arkansas History, 1922, p. 15. 

4 Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years Passed in Occasional Resi- 
dences and Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, Boston, 1826, p. 264. 

5 St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, vol. I, no. 4-5, p. 243; William Cullen 
Bryant and Sydney Gay, A Popular History of the United States, New York, 1884, 
vol, 2, p. 521; Anna Lewis, Ph.D., Along the Arkansas, Dallas, Texas, 1932, p. 15. 
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confluence of the Ohio & Mississippi Rivers, about eighteen miles 
below Fort Massac the Army landed on the 5th January 1801 at a 
high Bluff on the Right Bank of the River where they encamped 
cleared the ground which was covered with heavy timber, laid out 
an encampment after the plan of Greenville built with log huts which 
was named Wilkinsonville.’’ Lieutenant Many was one of the of- 
ficers who joined the garrison at that place.6 In ‘‘Pike’s Disserta- 
tion on Louisiana’’ he wrote of ‘‘Captain Maney’s’’ voyages on White 
River which Pike believed to be the White River of the Mississippi. 


When Pike, on his expedition to the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, arrived at Rock Island, April 25, 1806, he found Captain Many 
there searching for some Osage prisoners among the Saes and Rey- 
nards; he related that the Indians at the large Sac village of Stony 
Point were exceedingly hostile. He was met at the mouth of the 
river by an old Indian, who informed him that all of the Indians 
in the town were intoxicated and he advised Many to go up alone. 
He refused to adopt this plan and when he and his troops reached 
the place they were ‘‘saluted by the appellation of the bloody Amer- 
icans who had killed such a person’s father, such a person’s mother, 
brother, etc.’’? The Indian women, fearing trouble carried off and 
hid the arms. When Many crossed the river he was followed by 
some of the Red Men who had concealed pistols under their blankets. 
They refused to hold a conference to arrange for delivery of pris- 
oners and demanded in an insolent manner Many’s reason for wear- 
ing a plume in his hat, declaring they considered that a signal of 
war and they proceeded to decorate themselves with raven feathers 
which they wore only at periods of hostility. 


After breakfast, April 26, Pike and Many embarked under full 
sail, down the Mississippi River and encamped at Grant’s Prairie. 
The next day they arrived at Nauvoo, Illinois where they found all 
of the Indians drunk. The boats were rowed (with four oars) all 
night and on April 30 they reached Portage des Sioux at daylight.® 


At Chihuahua, Mexico, June 1, 1807, Pike met a Virginian of 
the assumed name of Martin Johnson who told him he had been 
captured by the Osages, stripped and robbed. Pike thought him an 
agent of Aaron Burr, when one of his soldiers told him the man’s 
real name was Trainer and that he had shot and killed Major Bashier 
(?) between Natchez and Tennessee while in his employ. He left 
the state and went to the source of White River whence he was 
driven out by Captain Many and a party of Cherokees. Trainer 
and an Amazonian companion departed for the West, eventually 
going to Mexico where he was arrested with property belonging to 


6 Elliott Coues, The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike . . . 1805-6-7, New 
York, 1895, vol. I, p. xxvi. ; 

7 [bid., vol. 2, pp. 514-15. 

8 Jbid., vol. I, pp. 210, 211, 213. 
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the murdered Brashier in his possession. The Mexican officer had 
him sent to the interior to be incarcerated for life.® 

Many received his:majority May 5, 1813, and on May 12 the 
following year he was transferred to the artillery corps.” In 1814, 
Many was ordered from New Orleans where he had served since 1805 
to Sackett’s Harbor, New York, and on November 27, 1814 Major 
Many requested Secretary of War James Monroe to order him to 
New Orleans or Mobile for duty, saying he had served eight or nine 
years in the South and being accustomed to the climate, he flattered 
himself he would be useful there. His plea was evidently granted 
for he was on leave from the middle of December to the first of 
March and gave his address as Charleston, South Carolina, in July, 
1815. This was his first leave in fourteen years. 

From Dover (Delaware?) Many wrote, January 10, 1815, say- 
ing he had not had a command assigned him and requested duty in 
the South. He reported from Charleston, June 1, 1815, that he had 
been put in command of troops in the harbor, by order of Major 
General Pinckney. Many wrote the adjutant and inspector general 
from New Orleans, August 16, 1816, sending an estimate for the 
amount of clothing and funds necessary to equip the four companies 
of artillery stationed in the Eighth Military Department. Articles 
required were: ‘‘Coats, Epaulets, Roundabouts, Shirts, Caps, Plates, 
Plumes, Stocks, Gaithers, F. Shirts, Hose, Shoes, Blankets, Great 
Coats, Frocks, Jackets, Trowsers, W. Overalls.’’? From this estimate 
one would judge the artillerymen were well accoutred and no doubt 
they made a dashing appearance with their plumes, stocks, gaiters 
and epaulettes, but some of the garments seem rather warm for the 
Louisiana climate. From the same post on November 10, 1816, Many 
reported to General Parker the names of officers making up his bat- 
talion and saying that many of the officers had not yet joined. 

Many was still in New Orleans December 17, 1817 from where 
he wrote the adjutant and inspector general that he had been ill; 
he was ‘‘greatly in want of officers .. . I want men & have no re- 
cruiting funds ...’’ In February, March and May 1819, Major 
Many was in New Orleans but in April of that year he was presi- 
dent of a Court of Inquiry at Fort Charlotte, Alabama. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1821, Many asked Colonel Gadsden for leave of absence, 
saying ‘‘I have had but two furloughs in 23 years service, and those 
but for a short time.”’ 

Many was transferred to the Fourth Infantry June 1, 1821, and 
he joined the Fifth Infantry in October of that year.!? Many be- 


9 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 694. 

10 Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 688; American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” 
vol. I, p. 631. 

11 Aaveaiat General’s Office, “Old Files,” James B. Many, Corps Arty. Nov. 
27, 1814; ibid., 42 4th July, 1815, Jan. 10, 1815. 

12 Heitman gives the date of transfer as October 24, but Many’s papers in the 
War Department record the day as October 26, 1821. 
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came lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh Infantry, vice Bread who de- 
clined, January 1, 1822 to rank from June 1, 1821.4 He was or- 
dered to Fort Gibson in 1824 and on March 18, 1825, he was sent 
to Fort Towson to relieve Major A. Cummings. A court of Inquiry 
was convened at the Cantonment April 20, to investigate the conduct 
of Major Cummings and other officers of the post who had been 
charged with resisting civil authorities of the Territory of Arkansas 
on or about January 19-21, 1825; the committee was made up of 
Col. T. B. Archer, president; Lieut. Col. J. B. Many and Capt. 
Nathaniel Young. 

In June, 1825, Many was commandant at Fort Smith, Arkansas 
according to regimental returns of the Seventh Infantry; he held 
the post of commander at Fort Gibson from August to September 
6, 1825 and in October he was at Cantonment Jesup, Louisiana. On 
September 24, 1827, Colonel Many detailed Capt. Nathaniel Young 
to cut a road to Cantonment Towson. 

Timothy Flint wrote that he was most hospitably received when 
he arrived at Cantonment Jesup; this post within twenty-five miles 
of the Sabine River, was farther southwest than any other fort in 
the United States. ‘‘They have very comfortable quarters, two com- 
panies of soldiers, and a number of very gentlemanly officers, the 
whole under the command of Col. Many. It produces singular sen- 
sations, to see all of the pomp and circumstance of military parade, 
and to hear the notes of the drum and the fife, breaking the solitude 
of the wilderness of the Sabine. . .’’!4 

Owing to trouble over the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico in 1830, the Indians were greatly disturbed. Col. 
Peter Ellis Bean, of the Mexican army, went to Pecan Point on the 
south side of Red River, opposite the present MeCurtain County, 
Oklahoma, with the intention of establishing a garrison. This plan 
was opposed by Gov. John Pope of Arkansas and also by the Caddo 
Indians; Texas authorities had involved the Cherokee Indians in 
their quarrels and Colonel Bean threatened to send a band of them 
to destroy the Caddoes. Their agent, Jehiel Brooks, from Natchi- 
toches, called on Colonel Many at Fort Jesup for soldiers to protect 
his Indians. The War Department issued orders for a detachment 
of troops to go to the mouth of the Kiamichi River to re-establish a 
garrison on the site of the abandoned Fort Towson in order to quell 
disorders on Red River.1> 

For ten years faithful service in one grade Many was brevetted 
colonel June 1, 1831.16 Late in October of that year, with four com- 


13 Niles’ Register, Baltimore, August 10, 1822, p. 382, col. 1. 

14 Flint, op. cit., pp. 371-72. 

15 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, p. 108. 

16 Heitman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 688; Adjutant General’s Office, March 18, 1825, 
Quartermaster’s Depot Schulkill Arsenal, Philadelphia, 4-22-25; Foreman, Pioneer 
Days in the Early Southwest, pp. 104, n. 137, 108; Adjutant General’s Office, “Com- 
manding Officers at Fort Gibson.” 
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panies of the Seventh Infantry, Many left Fort Jesup where they 
had been stationed eight or nine years. The command left Natchi- 
toches, twenty-five miles east of Fort Jesup, aboard the steamboat 
Enterprise; they changed boats at Little Rock because of low water 
and arrived at Fort Gibson aboard the Reindeer and two keel boats 
in February, 1832. 

Col. Matthew Arbuckle who established Cantonment Gibson and 
commanded there many years, left, with his aide Lieut. Dixon S. 
Miles, for Washington in February, 1832, leaving Colonel Many in 
command until his return on July 8, 1832.1" 

From Fort Smith, March 12, 1832, F. W. Armstrong, Cherokee 
Agent West, wrote Colonel Many: ‘‘Before this I presume you have 
been apprised of the order given me by the Secretary of War, in 
November last, authorizing me to call on Colonel Arbuckle, then 
commanding officer, for the necessary aid to open a road from this 
place, or some point above on the Arkansas, to Red River, (if, in 
my Opinion, the public interest requires it.) I have made the nec- 
essary examination, and have had the best woodsmen engaged with 
me, for the purpose of ascertaining both the utility and practic- 
ability of this contemplated road; and upon both points I am satis- 
fied of its importance to the public.’’ 

Armstrong, therefore, made the call upon Many to earry out the 
order of the Secretary of War. He had engaged Col. Robert Bean, 
of Arkansas Territory, to accompany the command and he was pre- 
pared to ‘‘point out the precise ground over which the road will 
run.’’ They were prepared to begin cutting the road on the arrival 
of troops at Fort Smith. The Cherokee agent pointed out the neces- 
sity of completing the work before the extreme heat should begin; 
the route would pass across several small prairies, and some twelve 
to fifteen miles in length, where the flies would be extremely hard 
on the horses and oxen employed in building the road.}8 


On March 22, 1832, Colonel Many ordered Capt. John Stuart 
of the Seventh Infantry to go to Fort Smith to consult with Colonel 
Bean before beginning construction of the road. ‘‘Though embar- 
rassed by conflict between the military and the Indian service which 
deprived him of adequate means and facilities for doing the work, 
Stuart, with his force of men, made the road; on his return to Fort 
Gibson he prepared’’ a report to the commanding officer.’ 

Colonel Many, July 1, 1832, ordered companies E, T, K, and 
H with a detachment under Lieut. Richard H. Ross, to proceed on 


17 Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, pp. 39, 40; The Arkansas Advocate, Little 
Rock, Wednesday, December 28, 1831, p. 3, col. 2. 

18 Document 512. Correspondence on the Subject of the Emigration of Indians ° 
... Vol. 3, p. 294, Washington, 1835. 

19 Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Report of Captain John Stuart on the Construction 
of the Road from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red River,” Introduction and 
notes by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, vol V, no. 3, pp. 333-347. 
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i r command of Brevet Lieut. Col. Sullivan Burbank, 
Caas nie about seven miles east of Fort Gibson and there 
encamp. This was done to relieve the congested quarters at the fort 
and also for the benefit of the men as the springs were a more health- 
ful location during the summer.”° 

Under the leadership of Judge [ William C.?] Carr of St. Louis, 
a party of twelve traders left Santa Fe in December, 1832, for their 
homes in Missouri. They had their baggage and about ten thousand 
dollars in specie packed on mules. In descending the Canadian River 
they were attacked by a large band of Comanche and Kiowa Indians 
in the Panhandle of Texas near the site of the present town of Lath- 
rop. Two of the men were killed and the survivors made their es- 
cape after a siege of thirty-six hours; all of the property was left 
with the Indians. Five of the traders went to the Creek settlements 
on the Arkansas River, enduring incredible hardships on the way, 
and finally reached Fort Gibson where they were cared for. Colonel 
Arbuckle, on May 6, ordered two select companies of the Seventh 
Infantry and three companies of Rangers to Red River. 

Col. S. C. Stambaugh in a letter to the editor of the Lnttle Rock 
Gazette, dated Fort Gibson, May 7, 1833, wrote: ‘‘One of the finest 
looking and apparently efficient commands that ever penetrated an 
Indian country west of the Mississippi, left here today.’’ The ex- 
pedition was expected to accomplish great results and for weeks men 
had been busy overhauling equipment, moulding bullets, parching 
and grinding corn to be used on the march since it furnished nour- 
ishment and a refreshing drink when mixed with a little sugar and 
water.?1 

The expedition, commanded by Colonel Many, made their first 
camp across the Arkansas River a few miles below the fort. They 
had orders to ascend the Blue and Washita rivers and to scour the 
country between Red River and the North Fork of the Canadian, 
a section of country unknown to the army. Their orders were to 
drive to the west all Comanche and Wichita Indians encountered 
and, if possible, to induce some of the chiefs to go to Fort Gibson 
for a council. 

When nearing Red River, between the Washita and Blue rivers, 
June 2, 1838, George Abbay, a Ranger, was captured by Indians 
and carried away. Colonel Many ordered the entire force to pursue 
the Red Men, estimated to be 150 to 200 by Capt. Nathan Boone 
of the Rangers. The Indians crossed the Washita leaving horses, 
saddles, buffalo robes, bows and arrows in their flight, but eseaping 
with Abbay. They were pursued in a westerly direction for twelve 
days but when the troops arrived at the present site of Fort Sill 
they were forced to abandon the hunt since food had been ex- 


20 Headquarters 7th Infantry, Fort Gibson, lst July, 1832. Order No. 94. 
21 Foreman, op. cit., p. 125. 
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hausted and many of the men were worn out and ill. They returned 
to Fort Gibson arriving there after an absence of fifty-four days.22 

At the request of Colonel Arbuckle, Lieut. Col. I. H. Vose, Third 
Infantry, sent a small command from Fort Towson to meet Colonel 
Many at the Boggy or Blue River but because of heavy rains the 
force could not cross Boggy and the soldiers returned to their home 
post after a week’s absence. Colonel Arbuckle feared that Many 
would be in need of provisions from Fort Towson but Vose thought 
there would be plenty of buffaloes to supply meat for the party, not 
knowing that they had passed beyond the range of those animals.?% 

Colonel Arbuckle’s orders to Many*! stated: ‘‘A material ob- 
ject of your command is to give security to the Indian tribes (under 
protection of the U. 8.) now settling on this frontier, as well as to 
prevent difficulties between these Tribes and between them and our 
citizens.’’ If Many met Pawnee or Comanche east of his line he 
was directed to drive them west and keep them from harming the 
Indians on the frontier, but if he met them high up on Red River 
he was ordered to treat them in a friendly manner, to give them 
flags and medals and to try to induce five or six of the chiefs to 
return with him to Fort Gibson. Captain Boone was to make a sur- 
vey of the expedition which was to return in fifty or sixty days.” 

Many’s report presents a striking account of the adventures and 
hardships of his command: ‘‘In obedience to instructions proceeded 
to the west Fork of Little river—water too high to cross—changed 
course to westward—kept up stream until we could cross, after cross- 
ing intended to follow dividing ridge between waters of Blue and 
Washita until we should reach mouth of latter. To get supples from 
Fort Towson. 

‘“We had proceeded in this direction about sixty miles nearly 
opposite the Falls on the Blue when an event occurred that changed 
our route; One of the rangers, a man by the name of Abbey of Cap- 
tain Boone’s company hunting about a mile and a half from where 
we were encamped, was taken by a number of Pawnee Indians, this 
we learned from our interpreter who was hunting near the same 
place. Immediately dispatching Captain Bean with a command to 
inquire into the affair; but night coming on, the Captain could make 
out nothing satisfactory ; the next day Captain Boone was sent, when 
we ascertained that there had been a large party of Indians encamped 
close by where the man had been taken,—We now determined to pur- 
sue the trace of these Indians, the whole of whom were estimated to 
be from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, until we should over- 
take them. . 


22 Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, pp. 103-05; Military and Naval 
Magazine, September, 1833 to February, 1834, p. 123. 

23 Foreman, op. cit., p. 105; Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files” 23 V. 1833. 
June 5, 1833 Lieutenant-colonel I. H. Vose 3d Inf. to McCombs. 

24 Ibid., Arbuckle to Many, May 6, 1833. 

25 Ibid. 
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“These Indians fled with the utmost precipitation leaving their 
effects at their camp, and scattering them all along their trace as 
far as we could follow it; we continued. . . as far as the Ouichitta 
(a distance of about twenty-six miles) which we found impassible 
owing to the state of the water, and steepness of its banks. ; 

‘«, . we pursued our western course In hopes of falling in with 
these Indians or at all events of finding their Towns; in which after 
a fruitless search of twelve days we failed, and had to abandon the 
pursuit, as our provisions had given out... We had therefore to 
change our course and go in search of the buffalo and other game 
which we did not find till after travelling upward of thirty miles. 
The men had now become very much jaded and a number of sick, 
we therefore determined to return to Gibson with as little delay as 
possible... ”’ 

Many said the expedition succeeded in driving back the Pawnees 
so there was more security for friendly Indians; he recommended a 
new post at the mouth of the Washita as it was as easy to take sup- 
plies up there as to deliver them at Towson which gave little protea 
tion. ‘“To make treaty with these Indians useless unless we set up a 
post-middle ground between these Indians and ours is in the countr} 


of game upon which they principally subsist . . . I have been cheer- 
fully aided throughout my tour by all the officers. . . particularly by 
Captain Boone who was. . . useful as a woodsman and soldier.’ ’2f 


Brevet Brigadier General Henry Leavenworth was ordered to 
take command of all troops on the southwestern frontier with head- 
quarters at Fort Gibson. He arrived there April 28, 1834, from Fort 
Towson and assumed command which he did not release until June 
12 when he turned over the command to Lieut. Col. Many after the 
Dragoons left for the West. 27 

When General Arbuckle returned to Fort Gibson, June 7, 1834, 
the officers of the post tendered him a farewell dinner as he had been 
granted leave in consequence of ill health; Colonel Many presided 
at the party which was the largest social affair ever given at the fort. 
Numerous speeches were made and the General was speeded on his 
way with good wishes for his recovery.?8 

_ Colonel Many reported to Adjutant General Jones from Fort 
Gibson, July 18, 1834, that Capt. Clifton Wharton and his Company 
“A” of the Dragoons had arrived that day from ‘‘detached service 
escorting the Traders from St. Louis to Santa Fe.’29 On July 21, 


1834, Many received his full rank as colonel and was transferred to 
to the Third Infantry.%° 


26 Ibid., Lieut. Col. James B. Many to Arbuckle, Fort Gibson, July 4, 1833. 
Many had 400 men on this expedition (F oreman, Advancing the Frontier, pp. 41, 125). 

27 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Filés,” 215. M. 1834. 
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Early in February, 1836, Colonel Many, commanding the Third 
was commandant at Fort Jesup.*!_ This post had been built directly 
on the continuation of the Spanish trail in Louisiana; it was less 
than half way between the Sabine and Red River. <A short distance 
south of Fort Jesup was a settlement whose name appears on various 
maps as ‘‘Many, Manny, Maney, and Mary on Emory’s map, 1857- 
58.’’82 On present day maps the name is spelled Many and the town 
in Sabine County, Louisiana, was most likely named for the army 
officer who saw much service at the nearby post. 

On December 11, 1836, Colonel Many arrived at New Orleans 
aboard the steamer Levant, from Natchitoches, Louisiana, and at the 
end of November, 1837, by Special Order No. 94, he was granted six 
months leave of absence.*# 

Gen. Sam Houston called on Colonel Many at Fort Jesup in Aug- 
ust, 1838, for troops when a rebellion of the Mexicans and some of 
the Indians about Nacodoches occurred; it was not necessary to send 
the detachment as the appearance of the Texas militia caused the 
rebels and Indians to retreat. On November 30, Colonel Many with 
companies D, EH, F, and K, of his regiment and a piece of artillery 
marched from Fort Jesup to expel about 160 Texans who had unjust- 
ifiably crossed the United States frontier under Gen. T. J. Rusk to 
disarm the Caddoes at Shreveport but the Texans soon departed after 
completing their mission.*© 

Colonel Many, with his force, returned to Jesup on January 15, 
1839. The Natchitoches Herald stated that General Rusk and his 
Texans disarmed the Caddoes who had recently been in the neighbor 
republic; afterwards the General threatened the Indian agent, claim- 
ing he had furnished the Red Men with arms and ammunition.*® 

In his Letters From the Frontier?? Major General George A. 
McCall wrote his father from Fort Waka-sasa, August 26, 1842: 
“‘ Jubilate the War is closed!’’ He related that the Seminoles were to 
be sent west; that two regiments were to remain in Florida, the 
Eighth under Colonel Worth and the Third which was Colonel Many’s 
regiment but that he was superannuated and absent. 

Lieut. Col. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, in March 1845, on an excur- 
sion to New Orleans, called on Colonel Many who seemed in “‘pretty 
good health, but has not been in active command of the regiment for 
many years.’’ The same officer noted in his diary, New Orleans, 
July 16, 1845, that the Third Infantry, under his command, left Fort 
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Jesup on July 7, at reveille, and marched sixteen miles towards Nat- 
chitoches. The next day the outfit marched to the river where it 
embarked aboard two steamboats and arrived at New Orleans on the 
tenth. The officer called on General Gaines and Colonel Many of 
their regiment who was still on sick leave from old age and its dis- 
abilities.?8 

In expectation of his promotion as colonel of the Third Infantry, 
and awaiting impatiently dead man’s shoes, Hitchcock wrote that 
Colonel Many was ‘‘at death’s door and for more than twenty years 
has never drawn his sword.’’*9 The old colonel retained his command 
of the Third Infantry to the day of his death, February 23, 1852, at 
New Orleans.*? 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE KIOWA- 
COMANCHE RESERVATION 


By Grant Foreman 

The history of Oklahoma is best understood if we keep in mind 
the fundamental policy of the Federal Government to make Okla- 
homa the exclusive home of the American Indian, a policy only 
recently abandoned. This policy was first indicated by President 
Jefferson immediately after the Louisiana Purchase, when he pro- 
posed measures for removing here the Indians from the East. Noth- 
ing was done under this proposal; but the idea gained force with 
the passing of the years, and was strengthened by the pronounce- 
ments of President Monroe. Finally, when Andrew Jackson be- 
came President, Congress enacted what was known as the Indian 
Removal Bill in 1830, under which the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes were emigrated to what is now Oklahoma, followed by 
other Indians from north of the Ohio River. 

Of the more than fifty Indian tribes represented in Oklahoma, 
only a few are indigenous to the soil. Of these few the Kiowas and 
Comanches are probably better known than any others. These 
Indians were described by early French and Spanish explorers, and 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase were known as Indians of the 
Plains, who followed the herds of buffalo from south to north and 
back again, from Kansas to Texas, crossing Oklahoma in their 
yearly migrations. 

The history of what we now know as the Kiowa and Comanche 
Reservation may be traced in a sequence of related events from 
the time these Indians were first known until their reservation 
was thrown open to settlement in 1901. Each of these events was 
related to those that preceded and followed; a brief account of 
them will help to an understanding of the history of this reservation. 

After the passage of the Indian Removal Bill in 1830, and the 
actual emigration of the southern Indians was begun, it was realized 
that some understanding would have to be had with the so-called 
Plains Indians to induce them to accept the emigrants from the 
east as their new neighbors, and make it possible to locate them 
within the Indian Territory. 

With this in view, and to provide for a measure of Indian 
administration in the country, Congress authorized and President 
Jackson, on July 14, 1832, appointed a commission that came to 
Fort Gibson to perform the duties assigned to it. The chairman of 
this commission was Montfort Stokes, governor of North Carolina, 
who resigned his post to come out here. As soon as the commission 
was organized at Fort Gibson, it undertook to learn something 
about the wild Indians of the Plains, and in the early autumn of 
1832 dispatched a company of mounted troops called Rangers, under 
the command of Lieut. Jesse Bean, to visit these Indians and see 
if he could make friends with them. This company went up the 
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Arkansas River past the site of Tulsa, and traveled down to the 
vicinity of Oklahoma City and Norman, before returning to Fort 
Gibson a month later. This effort, however, accomplished very 
little of value except that it furnished Washington Irving, a guest 
member of the party, with material from which he compiled his 
classic ‘‘Tour on the Prairies.’’ 

The next summer, still another effort was made, and a larger 
expedition was sent to the southwest; but it also failed to make 
the desired contact with the Indians, and returned fruitless to Fort 
Gibson. In 1834 a still larger expedition of 500 dragoons was sent 
out from that post. This was a disastrous expedition which re- 
sulted in the death of almost a third of the men from typhus fever 
aggravated by hardships, devastating heat and bad water. The 
disabled organization, about half of those who left Fort Gibson 
arrived at the approximate site of Fort Sill, where they had an inter- 
view with the Comanche Indians, and then continued to the west 
end of the Wichita Mountains where they had a council with the 
Wichita Indians. In spite of their hardships and disasters, they 
induced a number of these Indians to return with them to Fort 
Gibson, where an interesting council was held in August, and where 
promises were made to the Indians to hold another council the 
next year, which the Indians insisted must be held in the buffalo 
country, as they refused to take the chance of starving in a region 
where buffalo were not to be found. 

Accordingly, plans were made the next year, and the council 
was held at a place near the present Lexington, Oklahoma, where 
six or eight thousand Indians assembled, and where an important 
treaty was made with the Comanche, Wichita and other Indians,— 
the first treaty ever made with them. The Kiowas did not remain 
to participate in the treaty, but two years later a treaty was made 
with them to the gratification of the representatives of the Federal 
Government in the west. These treaties guaranteed peaceful pas- 
sage through the country by the whites and emigrant Indians, and 
indicated a peaceful continuance of the government’s plan to remove 
the Indians from the east into the Indian Territory. 


_ It was not long, however, before the difficulties between Mex- 
ico and Texas threatened to involve these wild Indians on the side 
of the Mexicans, and the federal government was obliged to exert 
itself to offset this influence. The Indians were reminded of their 
treaties of ’85 and ’37; but they replied that their treaty was bind- 
ing only with reference to the country north of the Red River, and 
did not have any application to the Texans, against whom they 
maintained implacable hostility. The difficulties with the Texans 
continued during the years, and when, in 1845, Texas became part 
of the Federal Union, which inaugurated another phase of the 
history of these Indians, they refused to recognize the Texans as 


embraced in their treaties of friendship, and continued their raids 
into Texas. 
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Finally the treaty with Mexico in 1848, and resulting exten- 
sion of our national domain to the Pacific Ocean, presented another 
aspect that colored the history of this region. Discovery of gold 
in California in 1848, was immediately followed by the Gold Rush. 
Thousands of adventurers travelled across the country through Kan- 
sas, through Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. This situation 
presented a troublesome problem to the Indians, who witnessed the 
white people killing off the buffalo, and thereby destroying an 
essential element of their economic and tribal existence. The raids 
by the Indians on the white settlements continued. There were 
peaceful Indians in these western tribes who withdrew from the 
raids of the young bucks, and tried to live a more tranquil life on 
the Brazos River in Texas; but the wilder members of the tribes 
continued their raids with every full moon, and returned with scalps 
and stolen horses to their hiding-places within Oklahoma, in and 
around the Wichita Mountains. Texas Rangers made two or three 
futile pursuits within Oklahoma, but the federal government refused 
their request to campaign in this country in an attempt to wipe out 
their aggressors. Finally by cooperation between Texas and the 
United States, an Indian reservation was laid out in 1854 on the 
Brazos River, Texas, in which nearly 1,000 peaceful Indians were 
located under an Indian agent. 


The wilder faction of Indians, however, continued their raids 
into Texas, and continued to find shelter in Oklahoma. The Texans 
became so incensed at these raids that they threatened to vent their 
feelings on the peaceful Indians on the Texas reservation, and the 
Federal government was forced to consider another location for 
them. With this in view, the government in 1855 negotiated with 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians for a lease of the west half 
of their country, which thereby became known as the ‘‘Leased 
District.’ 


The Kiowa and Comanche Indians raided the Chickasaw and 
white settlements in the western part of the Chickasaw Nation and 
caused great apprehension and dissatisfaction among these people 
as well as those in western Texas. The situation in the west gen- 
erally became so, bad that in 1855, the year the. so-called “leased 
district’? was acquired, Congress in March authorized the organi- 
zation of two mounted regiments to police the western country. 
These were called the First and Second Regiments of Cavalry but 
later in the Civil War became the Fourth and Fifth Cavalry. 


The First was sent out to occupy the country west of Ft. 
Leavenworth. The Second was organized at Jefferson Barracks 
and marched down through Indian Territory by way of Fort Gibson 
to Fort Belknap in Texas which became its permanent station. From 
here it was expected to police Texas and southwestern Oklahoma 
and thus control the movements of the Kiowa and Comanche 


Indians. 
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The organization of this regiment is a subject of considerable 
interest because of the officers included in it who distinguished 
themselves during the subsequent Civil War, the most of them on 
the side of the Confederacy. Albert Sidney Johnston was a Colonel, 
and Robert E. Lee a Lieutenant Colonel. George H. Thomas, “The 
Rock of Chickamauga,’’ in the Union Army, was a Major; Earl 
Van Dorn and Edmond Kirby Smith and John B. Hood were cap- 
tains, and other captains included Charles E. Travis, son of Col- 
onel Travis, hero of the Alamo. Another captain was Theodore 
O’Hara, who served in the Mexican War and lived to write the 
immortal ‘‘bivouac of the dead,’’ which most of us recited in 
school, and which O’Hara wrote for the dedication of a monument 
to his companions, ‘‘The Kentucky Volunteers,’’ killed at Buena 
Vista, Mexico. A verse or two of this matchless poetry, inscribed 
in bronze, is to be seen in every national cemetery in the country. 

In the early part of 1858 the Seventh Infantry was removed 
from Indian Territory to Utah, thus abandoning Fort Arbuckle, 
Fort Washita and Fort Smith and exposing the country to raids by 
the Indians. In order to cope with the raiding Kiowas and Coman- 
ches Major Earl Van Dorn crossed Red River with a command of the 
Second Cavalry and established a post at a place on Otter Creek 
in the northern part of Tillman County. He reported his arrival 
here on September 26, 1858, and said that he was engaged in erect- 
ing a stockade for the protection of supplies and animals during 
the absence of the cavalry on scouting trips after the Indians. He 
had named his post Fort Radziminski in honor of the late Lieuten- 
ant Charles Radziminski of the Second Cavalry, whose death he 
had just learned of. The Comanches had run off several hundred 
horses from Texas and when threatened with punishment under- 
took to deliver the horses at Fort Arbuckle. While on this mission 
the Comanches under their chief Buffalo Humps went to the Wichita 
town near Rush Creek within the present Grady County to hold a 
council with the Wichitas. When Major Van Dorn heard of their 
presence there, with four hundred cavalrymen he made a foreed 
march from Camp Radziminski across the Kiowa and Comanche 
Reservation to the Wichita Village in the night of October 1, and 
in the morning just before day-light fell upon the Indians, killing 
four Wichita and sixty Comanches. 

_In this battle Van Dorn was wounded by two arrows, one of 
which entered his abdomen and passed through his body. Messengers 
were sent to Fort Arbuckle for a doctor, who cut the arrow point 
from the shaft which had passed through Van Dorn’s body and 
pulled out the arrow. It was five days before he could be removed 
from the battle field, when a litter was swung tandem between two 
horses in which he was carried back to Camp Radziminski. He 
was later invalided to his home in Mississippi where his recovery 
was so rapid that with a vigorous constitution he was able to return 
to Fort Radziminski after little more than a month at home. 
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Later when Major Emory was seeking a site for the future 
Fort Sill he wrote to Van Dorn for his impression of the country 
between Radziminski and the Wichita Village. In answer Van Dorn 
wrote from Fort Radziminski on October 25, 1858, that as he trav- 
eled across the country at night when setting out for the Comanche 
encampment he was unable to describe the country, and on his 
return, as he was carried in a litter, he saw nothing of the country, 
but he believed from impressions received otherwise that the 
country at the mouth of Cache Creek was the best location for a 
military post. 

After the troops departed from Fort Arbuckle in April, 1859, 
only five men were left in charge of a large amount of stores. Sev- 
eral thousand Comanche Indians, incensed by the recent attack 
on them in May on the Canadian River at the hands of Texas Rang- 
ers commanded by Captain John 8S. Ford, were encamped in June 
on this stream, where they planned a raid on Fort Arbuckle to 
secure arms, ammunition and provisions there. They had actually 
made a sortee on the fort, killing and stealing horses belonging to 
the settlers, and were pursued to the Wichita mountains by a force 
of Chickasaw Indians. These depredations continued and as the 
Federal Government refused to permit the Texas Rangers to cross 
north of Red River, a detachment of the Second Cavalry, under 
the command of Major Earl Van Dorn, again crossed the Kiowa 
and Comanche Reservation and on May 12, 1859, attacked one 
hundred Comanche and Kiowa Indians about fifteen miles south 
of old Fort Atkinson, of whom they killed forty-nine, including 
eight Comanche women. In this fight Major Van Dorn, Captain 
Edmond Kirby Smith and Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee were wounded, 
the latter seriously. These hostilities prompted the Secretary of 
the Interior to renew his request for the establishment of an Army 
Post for the protection of the prospective immigrants coming from 
Texas, to protect their agency about to be established, and to con- 
trol the raiding Kiowa and Comanche Indians. 

Elias Rector was Superintendent of Indian Affairs for what 
was called The Southern Superintendency with headquarters at 
Fort Smith. To him, on October 21, 1857, A. H. McKissick made 
his first report as ‘‘agent for the Wichitas and other wild tribes,”’ 
being thus the first report by an Indian Agent within what is 
now the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation. 

With a view to the location of the Texas Indians and their 
protection in the new home and with the approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, Rector set out in June, 
1859, with a cavalry escort of fourteen men from Fort Arbuckle 
detailed by Major Emory, commandant at that post, to explore 
the country in the vicinity of the Wichita mountains and to de- 
termine on the site for the construction of the fort. ‘‘On June 
twenty-second,’’ says Rector, ‘‘we reached the site indicated for a 
fort by Major Emory, being that of the old Wichita Village, on the 
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Clear Fork of Cache Creek, south of the Blue Mountain, a principal 
peak of the Wichita range.’’ However, he reported that, ‘the 
fertile and beautiful valleys of which I had heard, the clear streams 
flowing through them, and the gushing springs, have no existence. 
The streams that flow past this barren and desolate region are 
prairie streams of impure water, discolored with red earth and 
impregnated with lime, except Clear Creek, which has no valley 
of arable or grazing land, and, except as a hunting ground, I con- 
sider the whole region to be utterly worthless, and unsuitable for 
human habitaney. This is not only my deliberate judgment, but 
that of all who accompanied me; the expectations of all of whom 
were as grievously disappointed as mine were.”’ 


Having decided that the present site of Fort Sill and Lawton 
was unfit for human occupancy or for the Indian Agency, Rector 
and his party continued northeast and selected the site of an 
old Kichai village where is now Anadarko on the south side of the 
Washita River, at the mouth of Sugar Creek, where he proposed 
immediately to erect an agency house and out-buildings for the 
administration of the affairs of the expected Texas Indians as well 
as the bands of Wichita, Shawnees, Delawares and Caddos already 
living in the country. 


In August, 1859, the Indians of the Brazos Agency in Texas 
were brought up under military escort to protect them from the 
people of Texas. These Indians were the Anadarkos, Caddos, Tawa- 
koni, Wacoes and Tonkawas and numbered 1492. Part of this 
escort was commanded by Major George H. Thomas of later Civil 
War fame. An important Indian council was held by Rector, where 
the subject of their location was discussed. The Wichitas said they 
had the oldest claim to the country, because they had a tradition 
that their ancestors were born from the rugged rocks of the Wichita 
Mountains. Appropriate areas were assigned to the Wichitas, and 
the other bands with them; an Indian agent was appointed, and 
Indian administration was thus inaugurated in this western country 
at what was called Wichita Agency, ‘‘Leased District.’’ An Army 
Post for the protection of the Indians was established on October 
1, 1859, by two companies of the Cavalry, about four miles south- 
west of where the agency was established on August 16, and ealled 
Fort Cobb. At the same time the Secretary of the Interior was urging 
the establishment of another Army Post in the Wichita Mountains, 


which was not realized until after the Civil War when Fort Sill 
was established. 


Before the agency at Anadarko had functioned very well or 
the influence of Fort Cobb had accomplished much, everything 
was demoralized by the Civil War, that made it impossible to real- 
ize the Government’s plans for Indian administration or civiliz- 
ation. By the coming of the Civil War the Indians of this agency 
were scattered; the Wichitas and some of the Delawares associated 
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with them were moving up into Kansas, where they stayed during 
the war. 

After the war, the movement of the white emigrants through 
Kansas to Colorado, and the building of the Union Pacific Railroad 
through their country aroused the western Indians to fresh raids 
among the intruders. The Cheyennes and Arapahoes were partic- 
ularly active; the movements of the Kiowas and Comanches also 
caused great concern. In an effort to put an end to these hostilities, 
a commission was appointed by President Grant, known as the 
Peace Commission, that called the Indians into a general council 
on Little Arkansas River in Kansas, where on October 18, 1865, 
a treaty was entered into in which the commissioners assigned 
to the Kiowa and Comanche Indians a vast tract of land including 
the Leased District, nearly all of what is now Western Oklahoma, 
south of the Canadian River, and extending west across Texas to 
New Mexico. 

No benefit was derived from this vast assignment of territory, 
and another Indian council was called to meet in Kansas on Medicine 
Lodge Creek near Larned, where, on October 21, 1867, another treaty 
was entered into by which the Kiowa and Comanche Indians sur- 
rendered the land set apart for them in the former treaty, and ac- 
cepted in lieu thereof a tract of country containing 2,968,893 acres, 
being what we now know.as the Kiowa and Comanche Reservation. 
In the mean time complete title to this area, the Leased District, 
on April 28, 1866, had been purchased from the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws for the sum of $300,000. On the same day a separate treaty 
was made with the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians, by which 
the latter were incorporated with them, and this reservation became 
the common property of the three tribes, all of whom were equally 
bound by the terms of the two treaties. In these treaty councils 
another large area north of this reservation was assigned to the 
Wichita, Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, and the government now 
endeavored to make these Indians move onto the reservations, and 
submit to the authority of the Government as represented by the 
agents and the military. In this they were far from successful, for 
the Indians continued their raids, and scorned the authority of the 
federal government. 

Finally General Philip H. Sheridan was sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth, and vested with authority to suppress the raids of the Indians 
in Kansas and adjoining country. The first manifestation of pun- 
ishment by the federal government was a raid performed by Gen- 
eral Hancock; but the Indians having scattered, it was impossible 
to punish them effectively, and General Sheridan planned a puni- 
tive expedition into the Indian Territory where many of these 
Indians had taken refuge. In organizing his campaign he called on 
the Governor of Kansas for a company of volunteer cavalry, which 
was duly organized under the name of the Nineteenth Kansas Cav- 
alry, and put under his command. The expedition departed from 
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Kansas in the autumn of 1868, in the direction of Camp Supply, a 
post established as a part of this campaign in the present north- 
western Oklahoma, where the supplies from Kansas were being 
concentrated. Information of a trail of Indians having been brought 
to General Sheridan’s attention, he ordered General Custer to fol- 
low the trail and attack. This resulted in the famous Battle of the 
Washita in which more than a hundred Indians were killed. Captain 
Hazen had been sent to Fort Cobb to re-establish the Indian Agency 
which had been burned during the war, and where the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians had obligated themselves in their recent treaty 
to come in and settle, and withdraw from their hostile parties and 
activities. After the Battle of the Washita, General Sheridan start- 
ed from Camp Supply down the Washita River to Fort Cobb. Near 
the fort he encountered some of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, 
who presented credentials to Sheridan from Hazen, showing that 
they were under the protection of the Agency, and they thus escaped 
attack by Sheridan. This expedition was almost unparalleled in 
Oklahoma History in the extent of the hardships and sufferings 
endured by the men engaged in it. A blizzard hampered their move- 
ments and before the Kansas cavalry had reached Camp Supply, 
they had lost 700 horses from starvation and cold; and between 
there and Fort Cobb, 148 more perished. After Sheridan’s arrival 
at Fort Cobb, he spent some time in the country trying to establish 
the Indians on their reservations and looking about for a location for 
a permanent army post; and when he found a place that suited him, 
he held a stake while General Grierson drove it into the ground, to 
mark the site of the future Fort Sill. While he was here, he sent 
Custer on another expedition to the west, to visit an encampment 
of Indians on Sweet Water Creek just across the line in the Texas 
Panhandle. Due to the difficulty of getting supplies that had come 
up the Arkansas River to Fort Gibson, and were supposed to be 
going overland to Fort Arbuckle and Fort Cobb, the soldiers nearly 
starved. As Custer’s command continued west, there were days 
when they had nothing to eat but the flesh of mules that had died 
of starvation. The Colonel of the Kansas Cavalry related that: 
“Every morning the mules and horses that were unable to travel 
were killed by cutting their throats; and the extra wagons were 
run together and set on fire.’’ Nothing but extreme fortitude and 
endurance made it possible for Custer’s command to earry out their 
mission, and return to Fort Sill. 


_ As soon as Sheridan got established, General Hazen removed 
his Indian agency to the place, and Col. Albert Gallatin Boone, a 
grandson of Daniel Boone, arrived to act as agent for the Kiowas 
and Comanches. This establishment was called “Camp Wichita, 
Wichita Mountains,’’ until July 1869, when it became Fort Sill, 
named for General Joshua W. Sill, killed at Stone River, December 
31, 1862. The Fort Sill military reservation of thirty-six square 
miles was established by executive order, October 7, 1871. 
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There was much criticism of the Indian service in the west on 
account of dishonesty in its administration. Friends of the Indians 
met at Cooper Union in New York to consider the subject, and 
General Hazen wrote to Peter Cooper inviting him and his asso- 
ciates to send a representative to Fort Sill in order that they might 
be fully advised of the Indian situation on the reservation. As a 
result, Hon. Vincent Collier of New York was sent out, and arrived 
on March 29, 1869, at Fort Sill, where he met General Hazen and 
Benjamin H. Grierson of the Tenth Cavalry, who had succeeded 
Sheridan in command of the post. Collier wrote very interesting 
accounts of the Indians and the administration under Hazen’s sup- 
erintendency. 

General William T. Sherman came to Fort Sill in May 1871, and 
while here received news of a raid in Texas by Kiowa Indians led by 
Satanta, Satank and Big Tree, who then returned to Fort Sill. 
General Sherman had them placed in irons and started with a 
military escort for Jacksboro, Texas, to stand trial for murder. 
On the way, in an effort to escape, Satank was killed; Big Tree 
and Satanta were convicted and sentenced to hang, but on the 
solicitation of their agent, Laurie Tatum, the governor of Texas 
commuted their sentence. The Kiowas continued to raid in Texas, 
and paid little attention to the advice of the white people. Finally, 
in a general council at Okmulgee, the Five Civilized Tribes delegated 
a number of their people to go over to the vicinity of Fort Cobb 
and eall the wild Indians into council, where they admonished them 
on the folly of their conduct. This was followed a few weeks later 
by another conference with representatives from Washington, who 
induced a number of the Kiowa, Comanche and other Indians to 
accompany them to Washington, in charge of Capt. Henry E. Alvord. 
They left Fort Sill September 20, 1872. A representative of the 
New York Herald described the excitement and commotion as forty- 
five delegates from these tribes, on horseback and in half-a-dozen 
sixteen-mule-drawn army wagons from Fort Sill took their depar- 
ture for Atoka, the nearest railroad point, where they arrived six 
days later. From here they were carried to St. Louis and then on 
to Washington. <A condition of their consent to go was that they 
would be permitted to see Satanta again. He was brought up from 
the Texas penitentiary to Atoka, the temporary terminus of the 
M. K. & T. Railroad, and carried to St. Louis on another train. The 
meeting of the Kiowa delegates with their beloved Satanta, in a 
room at the Everett House in St. Louis, on September 29, was said 
by Captain Alvord to have been very affecting and impressive. 
Satanta was not permitted to accompany the delegation to Wash- 
ington, and until their return was confined in the Four Courts, the 
city prison at St. Louis. Later he was returned to the Texas pent- 
tentiary, where he afterwards committed suicide. 

The wanton and wholesale destruction of the buffalo alarmed 
and incensed the Indians; and the Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne 
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and Arapahoe, in 1874, held a great council on Kiowa Medicine 
Lodge Creek, west of Camp Supply, to consider what they could do 
to protect this great natural resource, threatened with early de- 
struction. They left their reservation and sent out marauding 
parties in all directions. One of the first objects of their wrath was 
a company of buffalo hunters, who took refuge within the adobe 
walls of Bill Bent’s old trading post on the Canadian River in the 
Texas Panhandle; and there resulted, June 27 and 28, 1874, what be- 
came known as the Battle of Adobe Walls. It being Sunday, and the 
white hunters resting in their camp, they were able, with the forti- 
fications and superior arms, to make a formidable resistance against 
the hundreds of Indians, who were repulsed with a loss of thirty 
lives. 

The stealing of their horses by white people also infuriated the 
Indians during the summer of 1874, and according to their fashion 
of reprisal, they killed any whites whom they met. So on the 
Abilene Cattle Trail, near Kingfisher Ranch, July 2, they killed 
William Watkins; and two days later attacked Pat Hennessey’s 
wagon train loaded with sugar and coffee for agent J. M. Hay- 
worth of the Kiowa-Comanche agency. In this affair, the Indians 
killed Hennessey, George Fant, Thomas Calloway and Ed Cook. 

United States troops were ordered from Fort Sill, Fort Concho 
and Fort Leavenworth to punish the Indians and drive them back 
to their reservations. The campaign was headed by General Nelson 
A. Miles, who left Fort Leavenworth with part of his troops, and 
completed his organization at Fort Dodge. He had under his im- 
mediate command eight troops of cavalry in two battalions, four 
companies of infantry, a detachment of artillery, and a body of 
trailers, guides and scouts, the latter composed partly of Delaware 
Indians. Miles’s command proceeded through Western Oklahoma; 
and after being fought and chased by the soldiers up and down 
through the country, from July 1874 to April 1875, many of the 
Indians were captured from time to time, and held as prisoners at 
Fort Sill and the Cheyenne agency. 

Part of the Kiowas and Comanches surrendered in September, 
1874, with two thousand head of horses and mules; the animals 
were so nearly starved that 760 of them either died from starvation 
or were shot; 856 ponies and 96 mules were sold by the army officers 
for $15,339.00. Gen. R. S. Mackenzie sent officers into New Mexico 
with the proceeds of the sale, to purchase sheep for the Indians. In 
February 1875, another band of Comanches gave up, with 557 ponies 
and 109 mules, which the officers sold for $6,000. Many of the 
Cheyennes likewise surrendered to the officers. 

The military thus, as they expressed it, ‘‘disarmed and dis- 
mounted the Indians.”’ By taking their horses and mules, they 
were imeapacitated from engaging in further hostilities, if they 
were so inclined; and as buffaloes were about exterminated, they 
had little use for the great numbers of riding animals that had 
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been their dependence and pride. The change thus facilitated 
efforts to make the Indians work the land for their living. 

Oe few years later the Kiowa and Comanche agency at Fort 
Sill was eliminated by consolidation with the Wichita Agency. 
The Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches were removed in the fall of 
1879 from Fort Sill to the Wichita agency at Anadarko. There they 
were located with the Wichitas, Wacoes, Tawakonies, Kichais, 
Caddoes, Delawares, and Penetnethka’s Band of Comanches, who 
were brought up from Texas. The consolidation of the nine tribes 
was facilitated, the agent reported, by the fact that they all spoke 
the Comanche language, the ‘‘court language”’ of the Plains Indians, 
and thus interpretation was simplified. 

The history of this region was complicated a few years later 
by the cattle business. In the early ’90’s the Kiowa and Comanche 
reservation was blanketed by leases of vast tracts under wire fence, 
the largest of which, amounting to 502,490 acres, ran to D. Wagoner 
and Son, cattlemen of Texas. E. C. Sugg and Brother held 342,638 
acres. S. B. Burnett, 287,867 acres; C. T. Herring, 90,000, and J. P. 
Addington, 81,963 acres. Under instructions in May, 1892, the 
Indian Agent executed leases to the holders of these pastures at 
six cents per acre, for a term ending April 1, 1893. 

The agitation for opening up the Indian country was high- 
lighted by the introduction of people from Kansas under Payne 
and Couch. When General Miles was in the country in 1885 trying 
to compose the troubles of the Cheyenne Indians he addressed a 
thoughtful communication to the Secretary of War on the subject 
of the proper administration of the country. He proposed that as 
the Indians had more land than they possibly could care for, the 
President appoint a commission of three experienced and competent 
men to negotiate with all the tribes for the purchase of their surplus 
lands and secure for them all a title and possession of as much as 
they could use; the remainder to be thrown open for settlement 
under laws applicable to the public domain. 

This policy was made effective by an act of Congress May 2, 
1889, under which the President appointed a commission to nego- 
tiate with the Cherokees and other Indians owning or claiming lands 
west of the 96th meridian for cession to the United States, and 
ultimate opening up to settlement. The President appointed on 
this commission; General Lucius Fairchild, ex-governor of Wiscon- 
sin; John F, Hartranft, governor of Pennsylvania, and Judge Al- 
fred Wilson of Fayetteville, Arkansas. This was followed by the 
first opening in Oklahoma Territory on April 22, 1889. This so- 
called Cherokee Commission was unable to make any progress with 
the Cherokees, with whom they first attempted to negotiate, and 
then proceeded to negotiate with the Sac and Fox, Pottawatom1, 
Kickapoo and other tribes; and finally, September 28, 1892, got 
around to negotiate with the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches at 
Fort Sill. Here on October 6, 1892, four hundred fifty-six male 
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It members of these confederated tribes signed a paper purport- 
ae a agree to the surrender of their lands amounting to 2,968,892 
acres, which they held under their treaty of October 21, 1867. Elim- 
inating 350,000 acres of mountain land, the amount of surplus suit- 
able for farming was estimated at 2,150,000 acres. Subsequently 
members of the tribes claimed that the terms of agreement had 
been misrepresented to them; and in 1893 James Mooney of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Army Officers and others charged that 
bribery and fraud had been employed in procuring the agreements 
with the Indians. The controversy delayed ratification by Con- 
gress until June 6, 1900. The act of ratification provided for setting 
aside for the common use of the Indians 480,000 acres of their 
pasture land included in four ‘‘pastures.’” Number One became 
known as the ‘‘Big Pasture,’’ west of Lawton, with 414,300 acres. 
The act provided also for allotting to each of the Indians 160 acres 
of land in the reservation. The government agreed to pay the Indians 
two million dollars, of which $500,000 was to be distributed per 
capita, and the remainder invested and the interest paid per capita. 

In the name of the Kiowa Chief, Lone Wolf, on June 6, 1901, 
a proceeding was filed in the Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia seeking an injunction against the carrying out of the agree- 
ment. The Court on June 26 entered a decree against him, which 
was later affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. The Pres- 
ident, immediately after the decree of the lower court on July 4, 
1901, issued his proclamation carrying into effect the act of Con- 
gress and the agreement with the Indians. This proclamation 
opened the country, except the pastures, to settlement on August 
6, 1901, at nine o’clock in the morning; 443,338 acres had been 
allotted to 2759 Kiowa, Comanche, Wichita and Apache Indians, 
leaving 2,033,583 acres for white settlement. The proclamation 
opened also to settlement the adjoining more than half a million 
acres of the Wichitas and affiliated bands as well as the Kiowa, 
Comanches and Apaches. 1 


1 This address was delivered by Dr. Grant Foreman at the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, May 13, 1941. It is condensed from pages in the 
manuscript of his forthcoming history of Oklahoma. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE PANHANDLE OF 
OKLAHOMA, 1886-1940. 


By Elsie Cady Gleason 


When Texas (1845), New Mexico (1850), Kansas (1854), and 
Colorado (1861) decided upon their boundaries, cartographers dis- 
covered an oblong strip of unclaimed land remained. It was one 
hundred and sixty-six miles east and west, and thirty-four and one- 
half miles north and south, and has been known as No Man’s Land, 
the Neutral Strip (the Strip), Beaver County of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, and, lastly, Cimarron, Texas, and Beaver counties of the sov- 
ereign state of Oklahoma. 

The Indians used the tract for a hunting ground until they 
were restricted to reservations. About 1870 cattlemen from New 
Mexico, Texas and Kansas began to extend their ranges into it; 
and along the eastern part two highways were worn by hundreds 
of thousands of cattle on the march from Texas to Dodge City, known 
as the Tascosa-Dodge, and Jones-Plummer Trails. 

In 1886, following a proclamation of President Cleveland that 
No Man’s Land was open for squatters, a great immigration began 
which brought the population up to nearly 15,000. In 1889, when 
the unassigned lands to the east were opened to homesteaders, most 
of the newer residents left for them, so that not many more than 
two thousand remained. 

At this time No Man’s Land had three towns, Kenton in the 
northwest corner near the Colorado and New Mexico borders; Hard- 
esty, a mile from the mouth of the Coldwater Creek, and Beaver 
on the Beaver River about thirty miles from the east line. The last 
named had a population of two hundred persons, while Kenton and 
Hardesty were much smaller. 

Oklahoma Territory established (1890), a great rush of home- 
steaders began which was increased by the building of the Rock 
Island railroad from Liberal, Kansas, to Dalhart, Texas. The pop- 
ulation grew from 3,169 (1902) to 35,677 (1907).1 

Newspapers, in numbers quite out of proportion to population 
needs, were established in many small towns which resulted from 
this invasion. These were all weekly publications of a four page 
issue. The print paper came to the various offices in the form of 
large sheets, which were folded once. The inside pages, 2 and 3, 
were ready printed with ‘‘patent’’ material—stories of national fig- 
ures, reviews of news, a short story, a woman’s column, and a long 
list of humorous anecdotes, with some advertising for which the 
paper company received pay. 

The name of the paper and date line, local news, exchange com- 
ment, a few brief editorials, rarely exceeding five hundred words, 


1 Oklahoma Territory, Governor’s Reports (1902-1907). 
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and the local advertising covered pages 1 and 4, The Hardesty 
Herald carried a half column of cow brand pictures, with owners 
range, and, for a time, the Beaver Herald did the same. 


After 1890, space was taken by final proof and contest notices, 
and the reports of county commissioner proceedings, which forced 
advertising to the front page. E. E. Brown says the cost of equip- 
ment of an office in No Man’s Land was about two hundred to two 
hundred fifty dollars. Two dollars and fifty cents bought five hun- 
dred sheets of print paper for one issue, and ‘‘it was hard enough 
to find the cash each week.’’ 


The press used at Hardesty was the oldest one in No Man’s 
Land and it is a museum piece for in the American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking was found a picture of an old Ramage 
press which coincided exactly with the remaining parts of the Guy- 
mon press... R. B. Quinn stated that when he got the press it 
bore a plate. The name as he remembered it was something like 
‘‘Bronstrub.’’? Seemingly this ruled out the supposition that it was 
a Ramage Press. But shortly afterward in the American Dictionary 
of Printing and Bookmaking the following paragraph was discov- 
ered: ‘‘Bronstrup Press. A Hand press formerly made by Fred- 
erick Bronstrup, the successor of Adam Ramage and having three 
sides... The material is chiefly wrought iron. . .”’ 


Probably Bronstrup had some of Ramage’s old wooden presses 
on hand and attached his name plate to them. There can be no 
doubt that the Guymon press is of the old Ramage type. Adam 
Ramage, the first press maker in America, began business in Phil- 
adelphia, 1800, and ‘‘was the only one of consequence in the coun- 
try.’’? The Washington Press was the kind mostly used in the early 
days of No Man’s Land though it was superceded by the Army 
Press in a few years. Both presses were operated by hand, print- 
ing one six-column page at a time. 


When a man started a newspaper he was usually owner, editor 
and publisher. Many difficulties beset him. A heavy rain would 
cause the creeks to rise so the stage could not bring the print paper 
when it was expected. Repairs on the press were days away from 
the office and the subscription list was small, though almost every- 
one sent the paper ‘‘back home.’’ An ‘‘ad’’ three columns square 
cost three to five dollars. ‘‘It was rare to have the advertising reach 
fifty dollars a month.’ 


A newspaper made a meager living for its editor and it is not 
surprising that the South and West advertised for ‘‘a few loads of 
chips’’ as payments on subscriptions and the Beaver County Demo- 


pa ane eee “The Mystery of the Meeker Press,” Kansas Historical Quar- 


$ Statement of E. E. Brown, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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crat (1893) offered the paper in exchange for feed, chickens, eggs 
or butter. Dick Quinn (Hardesty Herald) burst into verse :4 
Have you found that $ yet 
Hand it in. 
We need it, you can bet, 
Hand it in. 
We need it in our biz 
To make this paper whiz, 
It won’t go less it iz, 
Handed in. 

On April 29 of the same year this item appeared in the same 
paper: “‘We were asked to change $20.00 this week. Gentlemen, 
we are not a bank.’’ 

It is difficult to characterize a newspaper of this period. The 
editor’s opinion, choice of news, politics and experience made the 
policy of the paper—the editor was the paper. Although politics 
played a small part before 1890, editorials were favorable to either 
of the two leading political parties. The Hardesty Herald, the 
Beaver Herald and those so labeled were always republican. The 
balance of the field was democratic. After Oklahoma Territory was 
established, a constant and frequently bitter bickering began between 
the paper which won the county printing and those which did not. 
The defense of the county commissioners kept the lucky paper busy. 
As the county seat was at Beaver, the printing was given to local 
papers there. 

The Cimarron News (Kenton) kept out of these quarrels, but 
spoke for the rights of the cattlemen, believing it was a mistake to 
use the semi-arid land for small farms. ‘‘Kenton was always a 
stockman’s town.’ The Hardesty Herald was a friend of the ‘‘cow- 
men,’’ also, though Dick Quinn lived close enough to Beaver City 
to keep in touch with polities there. Always ready to criticise those 
practices of the county commissioners, which he believed harmful, 
he maintained a constant editorial argument between their defenders 
and himself. Each subscriber reached for his Herald with the com- 
ment, ‘‘Well, I wonder what Dick’s up to now.’’ His view of 
ranchers and ranchmen follows: ‘‘We who have lived in Beaver 
County since the early days believe God made this country for the 
eattleman, and it is little less than a crime to destroy the natural 
grasses by plowing up the sod. We have seen this belief demon- 
strated both by the success of the cattleman and the failure of the 
man who confined himelf exclusively to farming.’’¢ 

In the discussion of newspapers which follows, those which have 
not survived to 1940 will be completed when first mentioned. The 
last section will review the story of 1940 papers. It must be re- 


4 Hardesty Herald, December 7, 1893. 
5 Statement of R. Compton Tate, Kenton, Oklahoma. 
6 Kansas City Star, January 24, 1902. Fred Barde quotes Dick Quinn. 
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membered that frequently the early papers omitted the mast head 
which carried editor’s and publisher’s names. — Therefore, changes 
in editors are recorded only as they are found in the mast heads of 
the papers filed at the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The newspapers of the Oklahoma Panhandle fall into three 
groups: 

i (1) Early: (a) No Man’s Land and (b) Beaver County to 1900. 

(2) Rock Island towns, 1900-1907. 

(3) Oklahoma. Cimarron, Texas, and Beaver Counties, 1907. 

(1) Early Newspapers—No Man’s Land. 

Four newspapers were established in No Man’s Land, the Bea- 
ver City Pioneer (1886), the Territorial Advocate (1887), the Ben- 
ton County Banner” (1889), and the Hardesty Times® (1889). The 
following can be listed as early papers, also; the Beaver County 
Democrat (1892), South and West (1894), and the Cimarron News 
(1898). 

On June 19, 1886, the Beaver City Pioneer was launched at 
‘‘Beaver, Neutral Strip,’’ by E. E. Henley, who published the Fow- 
ler Graphic at Fowler,’ Kansas, a town about thirty miles north of 
Beaver City. The mechanical work on the Pioneer was done there. 
In the first issue Mr. Henley challenged the townspeople to support 
the paper for he had started it because he thought the town needed 
ate 

In the account of the life of the paper the writer has been 
unable to find data to prove who represented the Pioneer at Beaver. 
The ‘‘brain food’’ was furnished by a stranger to local people. He 
showered attentions on the town girls so successfully that a rivalry 
sprang up between him and the cowboys. This was fanned into a 
flame when the crowd ‘‘hit the lumber with the leather’’ for the 

irls liked to dance with the new man and there were never enough 
girls.to go around anyway. The cowboys vowed revenge and one 
night succeeded in getting the Pioneer man very drunk, when his 
face was\painted in green stripes and his bald head, red. Then he 
was rolled\in a ‘‘green’’ cowhide, hauled through the streets and 
tied to a hitghing post before his rooming house.!® The newspaper 
ceased to be delivered thereafter. 


__E. E. Eldridge established the Territorial Advocate at Beaver 
City in June, 1887, sold it three months later to E. E. Brown™ and 


\ 

7 Became Beaver ity Journal, 1890- 

8 Became Hardesty\ Herald, 1890. 

9Information from [ela Barnes of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

10The Wichita Eagle, Interview of Tom Braidwood, Beaver. Copied in Beaver 
Herald, June 14, 1908. \ 

11K. E. Brown, with 3. J. Burke bought and consolidated the Times and the 
Journal at Oklahoma City (1889). Brown was Clerk of the Territorial Senate; 
Editor and manager Guthrie) Observer; Postmaster, Oklahoma City (1907-1912) ; 
Chamber of Commerce (1913-1915); fifty years with Times-Journal Publishing 
Company, Oklahoma City (June 1939) ; President, 1940. 
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George F. Payne!” to be used for Boomer publicity. They changed 
the name to Beaver Advocate, editing it until 1899 when Mr. Brown 
moved to Oklahoma City. The first issues were printed on a Wash- 
ington Press in a sod house.’ Mr. Payne spent much of his time 
cleaning up type cases since a tornado had taken off the roof of 
the office just before it changed hands. Many people ‘‘stopped in’’ 
to read the exchanges, the most popular of which was the Juneau 
(Alaska) Free Press.14 


In 1892, Mr. Payne sold the Advocate to J. C. Hodge! who 
sold to C. R. Wright in 1895. The name was changed to the Beaver 
Herald by Wright. The first women to edit a Panhandle newspaper 
were the misses Dolly and Lily Wright,'® daughters of C. R. Wright, 
who issued their first paper February 7, 1895. It wag the best look- 
ing sheet which had appeared in Beaver County. W. I. Drummond!’ 
bought the Herald June 30, 1896, at which time he was assisted edi- 
torially by his father, I. 8S. Drummond.!8 W. I. (Pete) Drummond 
bought the Enid Sun and sold the Herald to Noah Daves,19 Feb- 


12 George F. Payne came to Beaver from Paola, Kansas. He was an experi- 
enced printer. His health was poor after he left the paper. He died in 1892. E.E.B. 

13 Oklahoma Historical Society, Barde Collection. Letter of E. E. Brown to 
Anton Classen, December 27, 1914. 

14 Statement of E. E. Brown, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

15 J. C. Hodge was a merchant at Beaver for many years. He died March 6, 
1920. 

16 The Misses Wright moved to Hutchinson, Kansas, to continue in newspaper 
work. 

17 Wilbert I. Drummond was born October 10, 1874, at Sigourney, Iowa. He 
lived in Kansas 1881-1891; Beaver County, Oklahoma, 1891; Educated in the 
public schools with special courses later in journalism, economics, agriculture; 
associated with the Beaver Herald, 1896-1898; Enid Weekly Sun, 1898; combined 
Enid Weekly Eagle (1899) under Eagle name after 1900; founded the Enid Daily 
Eagle, 1901-1912; Chairman of the Board of Governors of the International Dry 
Farming Congress (International Farm Congress), 1913-1924; Editor of farm pub- 
lications, 1916-1924; magazine articles, 1920-1934; devoted part time to farming 
until 1930; moved to Kansas City, Missouri, 1920; since 1932 engaged in develop- 
ment of land and water resources. In 1924, at the invitation of President Coolidge, 
he organized agricultural section of the Republican National Committee and di- 
rected campaign; married Mary E. Peckham, 1898; Presbyterian; resides in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mr. Drummond was called “Pete,” during the period of his news- 
paper work in Oklahoma. W.I.D. 

18], S. Drummond was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, April 28, 1836. His 
parents died when he was very young, so he was apprenticed to learn printing at 
Belmont, Ohio. In 1860 he married Rebecca White; a soldier during the Civil 
War. Later he worked in printing offices in Iowa, Kansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
His seven children all learned the printing business. Three sons, W. I. Franz Se 
and George edited papers. I. S. Drummond spent the last years of _his- life at 
Beaver, Oklahoma, in the home of his daughter, Clara Weller. He died in May, 
1912. Thoburn, Oklahoma: A History, 1916, vol. 5, and W.I.D. 

19Noah Daves was county superintendent of schools at the time he bought 
the Herald. He continued as an educator. 
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ruary 17, 1898, who sold it to Franz S. Drummond*’ on December 
29, 1898. 

One of the ghost towns of Oklahoma, Benton was the see of 
the Benton County Banner, established by Extus Leroy Gay in 
1886. Under the title ran the line ‘‘Benton, the Gem City of the 
Neutral Strip.’’? The running line carried ‘Benton, Benton County, 
Indian Territory. It is sure to be the county seat because it is the 


exact center of the county.’’ This is the one paper which recog- 
nized the Cimarron Territory organization in its set up. In fifteen 
months Mr. Gay sold to J. B. Nicholas and ——. Kirtley who moved 


the paper to Beaver where it was named the Beaver City Tribune, 
January, 1890. Nicholas was sole owner before the first territorial 
legislature assembled. E. E. Brown assumed it died about that 
time for both men were interested in political affairs at Guthrie. 


A party of men from Liberal, Kansas, visited Hardesty in May, 
1889, to form a townsite. One of the party was Lambert Willstaedt, 
editor of the Liberal Leader. Dick Quinn”? persuaded him to start 
a paper and was employed to ‘‘get out’’ the Hardesty Times. The 
name was changed to the Hardesty Herald when it was taken over 
for back pay in about a year’s time. This was probably the most 
widely read paper in Beaver County during its existence. The Bea- 
ver Herald, May 3, 1895, stated, ‘‘The Hardesty Herald, the oldest 
paper published in Beaver County, started on its fifth year last 
week.’’ This must have caused a new thought, for shortly the Beaver 
Herald, assumed the volume number of its predecessor, The Advo- 
cate, and thereafter advertised as ‘‘the oldest paper in the county.’’ 
Dick Quinn published his paper until May, 1900, except for a per- 
iod of a year and a half when George Drummond”®® was owner, but 


20 Franz Seigel Drummond was born April 1, 1862, at Brighton, Iowa. He 
came to Oklahoma in early days; editor of the Beaver Herald, 1898-1902; moved 
to Gig Harbor, Washington, editing the Bay Island News, 1918-1924; appointed 
postmaster for several terms during which the post office was named district office 
and two new buildings were erected. Married Frances Louella Faidley, May 14, 
1887, at Mankato, Kansas. Mrs. Drummond’s home town was Burr Oak where 
her father had the first store and post office. Franz S. Drummond died August 
23, 1933. Mr. Drummond was an accomplished musician and did much to develop 
an interest in it in his community. F.F.S. 

*1Extus Leroy Gay was born in 1862 in Ohio; schooling in Ohio and at 
Valparaiso Normal, Indiana; edited papers at Benton, El Reno, Shawnee and the 
Pawhuska (Osage) Journal; City Clerk, Beaver (1890) ; active in first legislature; 
married Alice Crawmer; died in Pawhuska, 1929. 


#2R. B. (Dick) Quinn was born March 31, 1868, in Missouri; schooling in 
same state. Went to No Man’s Land in 1887; editor Hardesty Times, 1889-1890; 
Hardesty Herald, 1890-1900; Guymon Herald, 1900-1907; Guymon Tribune, 1921- 
1926; U. S. Marshal, 1926-1933. Married Cleo Luikart, 1900. Two children, 
Robert and Florence (Mrs. P. P. Gibbons). Died June 10, 1939. Odd Fellow. 
Mason, C. L, A. 

22 George Drummond moved to the Pacific Coast where he has been active in 
the mechanical phase of newspaper work, Now lives at Glendale, Oregon. W.1.D. 
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he returned to the business world and Mr. Quinn resumed his work 
as editor of the ‘‘most unique’’* paper of Oklahoma Territory.2® 


Early Newspapers—Beaver County, 1890-1900 

When No Man’s Land became Beaver County there was an 
ever increasing number of homestead entries which made final proof 
and contest notices a valuable asset to a paper. Frequently an edi- 
tor’s politics changed over night at the prospect of having these 
notices or the county printing. Land commissioners who owned 
papers prospered, and as they were appointed at Washington, it was 
not unusual to find a flourishing republican paper in democrat ter- 
ritory. 

In the hurry and scramble of organizing pioneer communities, 
with their lack of individual responsibility, Oklahoma newspapers 
were conducted too often as a purely commercial enterprise; one 
being established by a political adventurer, another by a townsite 
promoter, and still another by what Oklahoma ‘“‘hill billies’’ have 
learned to call ‘‘the special interests.’’26 

The Beaver County Democrat was started by Joe D. Carter in 
March, 1892. Two years later, February 22, 1894, Dr. J. R. Lind- 
ley bought it because he ‘‘had the county printing.’’ In a few 
months C. F. Jenkins was employed as editor but he had some trouble 
with the land office at Woodward and left the country. Mrs. Jen- 
kins left September 17, 1894, for Philadelphia to make her home 
with relatives. In August the Advocate announced it was the only 
paper being published at Beaver City, so the Democrat must have 
died in late July. 


South and West was another political adventure of Dr. Lindley. 
It was purchased by the Beaver Herald, May 13, 1897, after it had 
run from September 20, 1895. 


Louis A. Wikoff,?7 who had been editor and publisher of the 
Springfield (Colorado) Herald, established the Cimarron News Au- 


24 Mrs. Tom B. Ferguson, They Carried the Torch (Kansas City, Missouri: Bur- 
ton Publishing Company, 1937), 53. 

25 Careful check up with settlers who know Hardesty’s complete history proves 
there was no other paper published there. Ayer, Newspaper Bibliography, states 
there was a Hardesty Kicker. Dates indicate they placed the Hennessey Kicker 
to Hardesty’s credit as well as its own town. 

26 Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, February 1910. “Oklahoma Newspapers,” by 
Fred S. Barde. (Mr. Barde was Oklahoma representative of Kansas City Star, 
1898-1910.) 

27, A. Wikoff, b. April 4, 1855, near Buenta Vista, Ohio. Attended school 
in New York. Worked on paper, Anthony, Kansas. Filed on claim Baca County, 
Colorado, 1887, and established the Minneapolis Chico, Springfield Herald, 1891, 
1898; Cimarron News, 1898-1910. Moved to Clayton, New Mexico. Started Pioneer 
Auto Company. Moved business to Raton, N. M. Married Sarah Ellen Raney 
of Parsons, Kansas. One child, J. Allen who continues auto business. Died March 
90. 1930. Mr. and Mrs. Wikoff assisted in founding the first church in west 
Beaver County—Methodist. When they left Kenton they gave the dressed stone 
newspaper office to the church to be used for a new structure. J.A.W. 
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8 at Kenton and continued its career until March 24, 
AR ie ae. (Billy) Bolton of the Woodward News and of the 
Livestock Inspector said that no one but Dick Quinn could ier 
a paper at a place like Hardesty and ‘‘make a go of it. But r. 
Wikoff was printing a paper four days’ travel from the county seat 
—if the weather was good—yet he kept alive an interest in affairs 
at Beaver and in Oklahoma, most praiseworthy since Kenton was 
a town almost ‘‘forgotten’’ by the politicians at Beaver City. 
Franz §. Drummond who bought the Beaver Herald had for 
his assistant Maud O. Thomas, who purchased the paper February 
17, 1902, thereby becoming the Panhandle’s third woman editor. 


Rock Island Towns, 1900-1907 


When the Rock Island railway company decided to build south- 
west from Liberal, Kansas, the center of population of Beaver County 
shifted to a diagonal line along the railroad. New towns were lo- 
cated: Tyrone moved a few miles west to become a prospective county 
seat town; Guymon was platted by Liberal men; Hooker was a Chi- 
cago Townsite company’s ‘‘boom town,’’ and Texhoma was platted 
by J. A. Robertson who had homesteaded it. The railroad ran ex- 
cursions every other week in the early 1900’s to bring home seekers 
to look over the country, and the growth of the towns and popu- 
lation was rapid. 

Guymon had the first newspaper. In 1900 it became known 
the Rock Island would not build through Hardesty. Early in May 
Dick Quinn loaded his printing office and equipment on five wagons 
and drove to a switching point on the railroad called Sanford. Here 
he set up his press to print the Sanford Herald. After a few weeks 
had passed the railroad asked to have the name of the town changed. 
Guymon, to honor E. T. Guymon of Liberal, one of the townsite 
organizers, became the permanent title for the earlier Sanford. The 
Guymon Herald flourished, for its editor was U. 8. Court Commis- 
sioner, so the paper was crowded with final proof notices. In 1903, 
three to five pages were devoted to them, or contest filings. Hardesty 
and Hansford County ranchers transferred their subscriptions and 
allegiance as the Herald’s editor became an influential politican. 
March 29, 1906, the paper had 1200 paid up subscriptions, and by 
June 21 of the same year, 1800. Warren Zimmerman,?8 who had 


28 Warren Zimmerman. B. at Portis, Kansas, January 8, 1880. Son of BF.G. 
and Phoebe Higgs (Smiley) Zimmerman. Edu. Kansas Wesleyan Univ. In U, S. 
Postal service, Portis, Kansas, 1901; in newspaper work Osborne County Farmer, 
1901-1903; editor Osborne County News, 1903-1905; part owner, editor, manager 
Chandler (Okla.) News, 1905-1907; owner-editor Guymon Herald, 1907-1916. Lib- 
eral News, 1916-1935. Member Southwest Kansas Editorial Association; Blue 
Lodge, Mason, Shrine. Clubs: Lions, Republican. Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Married Martha Edgemon, Ft. Worth, Texas, Jan. 22, 1906. One child: Richard 
Grush. Elected president Southwest Editorial Assoc., 1929. Part owner with Rich- 
ard Zimmerman of the Kansas Color Press, Lawrence, Kansas, at present time. 
(Taken from Who’s Who in Central States, 1929.) 
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been manager of the Chandler News bought the Guymon Herald 
March 14, 1907. It continued to grow under his direction and was 
regarded as the best business success of any paper in the Panhandle. 
Mr. Zimmerman sold the paper, December 15, 1915, to own and pub- 
lish the Liberal (Kansas) News. 


The Guymon Democrat was started under the leadership of 
M. G. Wiley, an attorney, January 17, 1907, ‘‘to pick plums for 
the demoerats.’’*® Mr. Wiley and J. Porter Wright were joint edi- 
tors until February 6 when the latter sold his interest to Mr. Wiley 
and C. B. Baxter*® became manager. The paper was purchased by 
HK. N. Faris in 1910 and was sold to Rev. R. A.*4 and Miss Mildred 
Baird* February 1, 1912. Mr. Baxter bought from them November 
26, 1913, and was publisher until February 13, 1919, when J. I. 
Denny of Guymon Herald consolidated the two papers under the 
Herald title. During the period from April 1, 1918 to February 13, 
1919, D. J. Murr had an interest in the Democrat, though he worked 
on the Goodwell News at the same time. For a time in 1915 J. C. 
McConnell assisted Mr. Baxter. 


The Hooker Advance began publication February 19, 1904, under 
the direction of Jesse S. Moffitt. It was started as a ‘‘boom’’ paper 
for a ‘‘boom’’ town, carrying a double column, half page section, 
titled: ‘‘Tell the Truth about Hooker.’’ J. Henry Shields®® acted 
as editor in Mr. Moffitt’s absence. May 10, 1906, the paper became 
republican. July 6, 1906, the editor was appointed U. S. Court 
Commissioner for Hooker. The building and press were destroyed 
by fire June 7, 1908, at an estimated loss of two thousand dollars. 
In 1906 the paper claimed a circulation of one thousand. 


29 Hooker Advance, January 25, 1907. 

30 Charles B. Baxter, b. Missouri, November 5, 1868. Started newspaper career 
at Bolivar, Missouri, “behind an old reliable Washington hand press and 13 em 
stick and rule and somewhat ‘bottled’ Burjoice type.” Rush Springs, Kans., 1900. 
Dalhart Tribune; mechanical part of Guymon Democrat for E. N. Faris, Baird. 
Guymon Democrat, 1913-1919. Moved to California 1923, now resides at Fullerton. 
Married Ida Newport, August 21, 1901. Five children. C.B.B. 

31 Robert A. Baird, b. Chatfield, Texas, Nov. 14, 1871. Father and grand- 
father were pioneer Methodist ministers in Texas; the grandfather took a grant 
when Texas was a Republic. Robert worked on papers: Santa Anna (Texas) News, 
and Comanche (Texas) Chief. Moved to Okla. 1902 and served in churches at 
Ryan, Temple, Lindsey, Pauls Valley and Guymon (1910). Admitted to bar 1913, 
establishing himself at Healdton. City attorney at time of his death, October 1, 
1921. 

32 Mildred Baird, b. Chatfield, Texas, Apr. 7, 1874. Taught in rural schools, 
worked in banks. Deputy Tax assessor and deputy treas. (Guymon). Bookkeeper 
City National Bank. Guymon Democrat (1912-1913). Moved to Hugoton 1915. 
Married Mr. Jim Parsons, Dec. 17, 1916. Resides at Hugoton, Kansas. 

33 J. Henry Shields, b. Jan. 6, 1887, Russelville, Arkansas. Came to Oklahoma 
1895. Owner and publisher Hooker Advance 1916-. In 1909 edited The Farmer’s 
Voice,a or The Farmer’s Educational and Co-operative Union of America of Texas 

nty.b 
a Bae Herald, Jan. 14, 1909, > Tyrone Observer, Jan, 15, 1909. 
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1 the period when the greatest number of homeseekers 
was ane into the Rock Island area, the Hooker Advance was Rian 
spoken as the settler’s defender and protector against the ca ‘ 
men. <A spirited exchange of editorials between the Advance an 
the Guymon Herald lasted for several years, for the latter believed 
the cattlemen, as first comers, should have consideration, as well 
as the settlers. Not the Hooker Advance! It aided in the organi- 
zation of a ‘‘New Settler’s Convention,’’ an independent political 
organization, anti-cattlemen in spirit, but which wanted county 
offices for its members, also. The movement died down when the 
homesteaders became so numerous that ranching was impossible. 


The Hooker Republican was established by H. P. Fluhart in 
1906, but the Advance changed to the same party that year, so it 1s 
probable the newer newspaper was short-lived. 

H. W. Hill34 founded the Tyrone Observer May 5, 1904, con- 
solidating with the Tyrone Leader, whose editor was G. W. Griffith, 
March 15, 1905, and gave it the name Observer-Leader. J. F. Carter 
purchased it two days later and sold it to W. V. Goforth, August 
31, 1906. Mr. Carter continued to manage the paper for Mr. Go- 
forth and for Mrs. Frank Belle Healy*® when she purchased the 
Tyrone Observer, as it was again called, August 31, 1906. J. S. 
Maynard,?* who was to purchase the paper three times and sell it 
twice, bought it in November 1910 for the first time. 


Two newspapers have been published in Texhoma; the Texhoma 
Times which was established in September 1904 by J. E. Kerr, and 
the Texhoma Argus founded in January 1907 by Joe L. Buckley. 
The Argus, under the editorships of V. M. Grant and T. H. Davi- 
sion, ceased publication December 3, 1914. The Texhoma Times 
was sold to J. W. Scroogins, a Texan, who edited it for about two 


34Mr. Hill and Mr. Moffatt were friends in Nebraska. The Beaver County 
Republican had as editor Feb. 2, 1906, H. W. Hill, who homesteaded near Boyd 
(ghost town of Oklahoma). 

35 Mrs. F. B. nee Dow, Healy, b. Liberty, Maine, Nov. 10, 1860. Married 
F. D. Healy of Boston (1884) when they went to Okla. to engage in cattle business 
with father and brothers. Mr. Healy served as Deputy U. S. Marshal and as sheriff 
for Beaver County, was appointed Register of the U. S. Land Office at Wood- 
ward by President McKinley. After his death (1904) Mrs. Healy was appointed 
U. S. Commissioner at Tyrone, where she was postmaster. In 1910 she moved to 
Claremont until the World War when she lived at Cambridge, Mass., while her 
three sons were in service. In 1926 she returned to Claremont to reside with Frank 
Dale Healy. She died July 14, 1938. She was active in the D.A.R., art and women’s 
clubs. She had three sons: W. H. Healy, Charles H. Healy, and Frank D. Healy. 

36 James Shadrack Maynard, son of James Carson and Mary Frances Maynard. 
B. Bower Mills, Lawrence County, Missouri, Sept. 22, 1880. Schooled in Lawrence 
and Jasper counties, Mo. Red Rock Valley News, 1900. Helped “get out” the 
first issue of Beaver County Democrat. Meade County News. Worked for Mrs. 
Healy, 1907. Bought and sold Tyrone Observer three times, the last 1928—. Married 
Frankie May Williams, Nov. 18, 1918. Four children: Cornelia Frances, Ida Lieu, 


James Robert and John Porter. Baptist, deacon of church, Never held public 
office. J.S.M. 
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years, when the U. S. Court: Commissioner, J. 8. Fisher?7 became 
its owner, August 30, 1907. Under his management the Times made 
a splendid growth and was widely quoted. 


The Optima Optimist, C. E. Brown editor, appeared October 
29, 1905, and continued under his direction until May 4, 1917, when 


H. M. Holman succeeded him. The paper ceased publication No- 
vember 9, 1918. 


In addition to the newspapers established in the Rock Island 
area, five were started in the vicinity of Beaver. George H. Healy?8 
and John W. Savage*® started the Beaver Journal in 1904, but for 
some reason their names did not appear on the mast head until July 
1, 1904.4 A revived (‘‘reincarnated’’) Beaver Advocate appeared 
about the same time, edited by H. E. G. Putnam‘! and J. W. Cul- 
well.42 It looked ‘‘as tho’ there was a plan on foot to get the county 
printing.’’**8 The Advocate and the Journal were purchased by 
W. L. Beardsley*4 January 20, 1905. The united papers were issued 
as the Beaver Journal. Mr. Culwell was sole editor November 14, 
1905, with a ‘‘Republican paper qualified to do legal work.’’ J. C. 
Fisher bought the Journal the same year but was succeeded by 


37 J. S. Fischer. Owned the Beaver Journal which he sold to W. T. Quinn, 
and the Gate City Journal which W. L. Beardsley bought. Texhoma Times 1907- 
1911, 1912-1912. Mr. Fischer built up a strong paper and aided in locating the 
A. and M. College at Goodwell, being the first editor to suggest it. Republican. 
Secretary first state Republican Convention, Tulsa, 1907. Moved to Boise, Idaho, 
1912-1927, engaged in real estate business, Amarillo, Texas, 1927—, manager of 
abstract company. Clubs: Lions, Elks, Spanish War Veterans. Methodist. Married 
Georgia Caperton, a Texas County pioneer who had lived in Alabama, 1908. Two 
sons: Jack and Leigh who have attained high scholastic honors. Jack was a 
Rhodes Scholar and Leigh is an attorney in Texas. J.S.F. 

38 George H. Healy, b. Maine, 1857. Schooling at Boston. Cowpuncher on 
Padre Island, near Corpus Christi (1875). Never voted until 35 years of age be- 
cause he lived in No Man’s Land (1880). Owner of K K ranch with Frank D. 
Healy. Had a fur and hide business, sending goods to Dodge City. 1886 blizzard 
wrecked the cattle range business—sold out, started a mercantile business at Alpine 
(ghost town of Oklahoma). Admitted to bar 1900. Candidate on Republican 
ticket for governor, 1924. 

39 John W. Savage, b. Virginia, Illinois, 1874. Moved to Englewood (Kans.), 
1886, Oklahoma 1887. Married Jennie Maple 1907. One son. Held several county 
offices. Farm loans at time of death April 7, 1912. 

40 Hooker Advance, July 1, 1904. Ibid., May 27, 1904. 

41H. E. G. Putnam, b. Jasper County, Iowa, Jan. 15, 1859. Came to Oklahoma 
1891, ranch near Beaver. Guymon 1907. Married Electa F. Allison. County 
Commissioner, County Treasurer of Beaver and Texas counties. County Judge 
Texas County. Chairman Democratic County Committee. (Died 1936.) Harlow, 
Makers of Government in Oklahoma, 1930. 

42], W. Culwell, attorney at Beaver for many years. 

43 [bid., footnote 40. 

44 W., L. Beardsley, b. Rock Island, Illinois, 1860. Came to Woods County 
(Okla.) 1897. Board of Education eight years. U. S. Court Commissioner, Beaver 
County 1890-1907. Beaver Journal, 1905. With J. S. Fischer, Gate Valley Star, 
1906-1907. City Clerk, Forgan. Opened up Forgan, Oklahoma, 1912. Resides at 
Arnett, Oklahoma. L.L.B. 
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i i i istants, in 
we be n# with C. M. Parr and E. B. Quinn as assis . 
The Hae built up a good business when a fire destroyed the 
office. fixtures and all subscription and account books, valued at 
$2,000, in 1909. The good will was sold to the Beaver Herald. 


J. S. Fischer and W. L. Beardsley began the Gate Valley Star 
the second week of April, 1905. Miss Edna 8. Beardsley*® moved 
over from Beaver to do the editorial work. Mr. Fischer was sole 
owner June 3, 1907, but L. L. Beardsley* took over the paper No- 
vember 20, 1907. For a time (May 23—September 11) the news- 
paper was printed by F. S. Nipper, owner and publisher of the 
Englewood (Kansas) Tribune, on the Tribune press. In an early 
editorial Mr. Nipper wrote he would buy a new press for the Star, 
but Mr. L. L. Beardsley resumed management September 11, 1908, 
on the old press. His father, W. L. Beardsley, was in charge April 
9, 1909. No copies of the paper are available dated later than this. 
The paper was published for a time by one of the Beaver papers. 
The editors during that period were Pearl Holliday, Bernidine Wiles 
and Arthur J. Stevens. A fire destroyed the Star plant in July, 
1923, but Mr. Stevens was urged by the citizens of Gate to install 
a new press.48 The Beaver Democrat absorbed it, however. 


The Beaver County Democrat, ‘‘the only democratic paper in 
the county,’’ was founded by W. B. Newman, July 7, 1906. Until 
L. B. Tooker*® became owner June 18, 1908, there were a number 
of owners; A. J. R. Smith, with Bob Dickson, editor, October 1, 
1907; F. C. Tracy and W. H. Willhour, joint owners, January 16, 
1908. Mr. Tooker began to build up a strong newspaper by pur- 
chasing a number of small town publications which had been started 
in places where there were not enough people to support them; the 
Forgan Enterprise, La Kemp (or Lakemp), Mirror, and Ivanhoe 


45 W. T. Quinn, b. Pulaska County, Indiana, Jan. 16, 1870. Lived in Missouri, 
1884-1887. Arrived at Beaver, March, 1887. Taught school 1894-1903, in winter, 
worked on range in summer. Deputy U. S. Court Clerk 1903-1907. Beaver 
Journal 1906-1909. Insurance business 1920—. Married Ada C. Weir. Five chil- 
dren. Mr. Quinn is next to the oldest of ten children, all living. He was an in- 
timate friend of R. B. Quinn, though they are not related. W.T.Q. 

46 Miss Edna Beardsley is Mrs. W. T. Rogers, San Francisco, Calif. 


_ 4TL, L. Beardsley established Forgan Eagle, 1914-1918. Odell (Texas) Enter- 
prise, 1910. Fargo Statesman, 1934. Moved it to Arnett, naming it Ellis County 
Statesman. Sold it to W. W. Denson who moved it to Gate as the Republican. 
Active as Republican county organizer. L.L.B. 


48 Beaver Democrat, July 26, 1923. 


49 L. B. Tooker, b. McHenry County, Illinois, July 12, 1888. Schooling in Me- 
Henry Co. University of Illinois (1908). Came to Oklahoma 1907. Teacher in 
Beaver County. Principal of schools of Beaver, 1910-1911. Beaver Democrat, 1908- 


1920. Thoburn, History of Oklahoma, 1916, vol. V. (Mr. Tooker and family left 
in December, 1920, for California to live.) 
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News, A. L. Kimball®® and A. W. Cox bought the newspaper Sep- 
tember 30, 1920, after which date it was known as the Beaver Demo- 
erat. Three years later Mr. Kimball, then sole owner, purchased 
the Beaver Herald and consolidated the Ivanhoe Independent, the 
Beaver County Republican, Farmer’s News (Knowles) to form the 
Herald Democrat August 1, 1923. H. H. Hubbart bought the paper, 
May 17, 1928, and continues to publish it, and the Forgan Advocate 
today (1940). 


The following were associated with The Beaver County Demo- 
crat : 


ARCATONS ICU 3 0” ce June 7, 1906 
ASI eismith®=  ) 

Bans iickson, fencer apa oye October 1, 1907 
F. C. Tracy® 

W. H. Willhour*4 Bt ea ore January 16, 1908 
7 25 es = ae j “ae Se oe 5 A ON ne June 18, 1908 

. L. Kimball , : 

‘A.W. Cox® eae Beaver Democrat, September 30, 1920 
pene TAL ese Herald-Democrat August 1, 1923 
cel TEE MS NG ig heat. cane Oe Dn dc May 17, 1928- 


When the Beaver Herald was purchased by Mr. Hubbart to 
form the Herald-Democrat, its long career as a republican paper 
came to an end. Since Mr. Hubbart left the name Herald first in 
the title, the writer has carried the Beaver Herald in the last section, 
when doubtless the Democrat should be there, instead. 


50 A. L. Kimball, b. Minneapolis, Kansas, 1879. Apprentice on newspapers in 
Winchester, Tenn., 1892-1898. 1st Tenn. Vol. Inf. Spanish-Amer. War and Phili- 
ppines. Discharged in Philippines, worked on newspapers there, instructed in 
printing office in Dept. of Education. Returned to U. S. in 1904, worked in print- 
ing offices in New York City, Kansas City, Chicago, Columbus, Ohio, and during 
World War with J. B. Miller of Liberal (Kans.) Democrat. Forgan Eagle, 1920. 
Beaver Democrat, 1920. Bought Beaver Herald to issue Herald-Democrat to 1928. 
Associated with son Roy, publishing DeQueen Bee (weekly) and DeQueen Daily 
Citizen at DeQueen, Arkansas. A.L.K. 

51 Died at Cherokee, Okla., Nov. 26, 1908. 

52 Moved to Beaver from Woodward, Okla. 

53 Fred C. Tracy, b. Rochester, Ill., Jan. 17, 1868. Came to Okla. 1885. Grade 
schools. Married Ora Thomas. Four children. Postmaster, County Clerk. Con- 
stitutional Convention. Board of Education. Town Council. (Harlow, Makers of 
Government in Oklahoma, 1930.) 

54 Resides at Tulsa, Okla. Has retired from police force. 

5& A. W. Cox came from Columbus, Ohio, to edit the Democrat at Beaver. Re- 
turned to Ohio when he sold his share in the Democrat to A. L. Kimball. 

56H. H. Hubbart, b. Sarcoxie, Missouri, 1880. Spent boyhood there. Parents 
homesteaded in Grant County, opening of Cherokee Strip. Educated public schools 
of Oklahoma. Moved to a farm at Lawton, 1901, in few years moved to Butler. 
Pond Creek Herald. Beaver Herald-Democrat, 1929—. Forgan Advocate, 1929—. 
Pres. Beaver Chamber of Commerce. Town council. Active for public and private 
improvements via civic affairs. Married. Seven children. H.H.H. 
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Part 3. Cimarron County 1907- 


When Okahoma became a state, Beaver County was divided into 
three almost equal parts. The new names with their county seats 
were: Cimarron (Kenton); Texas (Guymon); Beaver (Beaver). 

Kenton, located in the most northwesterly part of Cimarron 
County, accepted the general opinion that a county seat must be 
in the center of the county, ‘‘sat back to see what would happen.’’>" 

Soon, seven towns organized more on paper than elsewhere, be- 
gan a race for the prize, making one of the unique county seat fights 
in the history of the United States . . . and which sent two men to 
the penitentiary. The surest way to reach the voters was through 
the newspapers, though some of the villages of a handfull of small 
homes were too poor to buy any. The towns which did were Jur- 
gensen, Hurley, Cimarron, Doby (Adobe Wind Mill), and Boise City. 

Jurgensen’s Cimarron Courier, with J. F. Carter®® and J. Q. 
Denny, owners and editors, started the contest March 7, 1907. After 
three months Mr. Carter withdrew and Jurgensen’s chance passed 
away for the Union Townsite Company, promoters for Cimarron, 
purchased the paper, changed the name to Cimarron Citizen and set 
up with Roy Rudolph, editor. 

Then, J. F. Carter began (or reestablished) the Courier at Doby 
early in December where it had to be sorted for mailing twelve miles 
away as Doby had no post office. The Courier remained at Doby 
until it was apparent the county seat would be located elsewhere. 
The plant remained idle until it was moved to Boise City where it 
died in a few months. In September 1909 all the equipment was 
loaded in wagons and moved to Inka, Kansas, where Mr. Carter 
would start a new paper in a new town. 


Hurley’s paper was started October 11, 1907, by F. M. Me- 
Kinney,®® J. 8. Fischer and W. E. Krieger.®° After statehood J. Q. 
Denny purchased the plant and moved it to Boise City where he 
was U. 8. Court Commissioner for Cimarron County. The paper, 
renamed the Boise City Tribune, July 31, 1908, was sold to R. C. 


Caer to be absorbed by the Cimarron News (at Boise City), June 


Mr. Wikoff sold the Cimarron News to Roseoe C. Thomas who 
moved it to Boise City, the suecessful county seat aspirant on March 
24. 1910. Ten years later it was sold to S. M. Koukel and F. §S. 
Graves of the Springfield (Colo.) Herald-Democrat. Mr. Koukel 
remained in Colorado and Mr. Graves edited the News. H. W. Kes- 


al Cimarron News (Kenton), Dec. 12, 1907. 
58 J. .F. Carter, b, 1868, Kansas City, Missouri. Worked on newspapers Des 


Moines, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Worked on Tyrone Observe 1905-1 
for W. V. Goforth and Mrs. F. B. Healy. : Wes taser 


59 Died, Dalhart, Texas, January 20, 1930. 


60 Brother of Fred Krieger of Cimarron News, half brother of Roy Butterbaugh. 
Had experience on southern Oklahoma and Texas papers. 
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ler and V. H. Shumway bought the paper April 7, 1921. J. 8. 
Miller bought the interest of the last named March 9, 1922. Mr. 
Kesler was sole owner a year later and continued to edit the paper 
until Roy Butterbaugh*! and Fred Krieger bought it February 15, 
1926. They operated as partnership until January 15, 1927, when 
Mr. Butterbaugh became sole owner. 

The name of the News was changed to Boise City News July 
25, 1930. 

The following were associated with this paper: 

Vhs gh hey QU 01 0b aa aaa a August 11, 1898. (Kenton) 


Roscoe Thomas™ March 24, 1910. Moved to Boise City. 


Wok Cleeton {~~ 

S. M. Konkel 

FS. Graves (00 (Trent 1920 
H. W. Kesler . 

LE SLT SS UE rc cee ae April 6, 1921 
VMs Sse) EL 2h I a ee a March 9, 1922 
UCLOUMIGG STS TLDS TET a ee Rn eee ae 1923 


Roy Butterbaugh 

Fred Krieser®® 2 AAA Rt ison oes tn February 15, 1926 

RRO CIeR OAR ee ek January 15, 1927- 
SS ee Boise City News, July 15, 1927 

There were four other newspapers started in Cimarron County 
which Mr. Roy Butterbaugh has summarized as follows: The Boise 
City Enterprise was born March 27, 1922 and died December 20, 
1922. The three others were short-lived: the Keyes Advocate, Felt 
Enterprise, and the Ramsey Rig and Reel. 

After building of the Santa Fe railroad from Elkhart to Felt 
through Keyes and Boise City, a paper known during its short life 
as the Keyes Advocate was established by Arthur Godown May 4, 
1927. Having no plant, Godown had the mechanical work done by 
the Cimarron News. This arrangement was not satisfactory to the 
supporters of the paper, however, and after a few months the Keyes 
Chamber of Commerce acquired enough equipment to produce the 
paper at home. The News kept the paper alive until the commercial 


61 Roy Butterbaugh, b. Duncan, Indian Territory, Nov. 1, 1898. Public schools 
Duncan and West Texas. Panhandle Agri. Inst. at Goodwell and Clarendon College 
(Texas). Learned type cases on Duncan Eagle, and Banner. “Devil,” Texhoma 
Times. Marlow Review and Waurika News-Democrat. Printed and taught music, 
San Pedro (Calif.) School of Arts. Led town bands in Okla, and Texas. Married 
Ophelia Fincher (Denton, Texas), 1925. One child, Norma Gene. Owned and 
edited Boise City News 1927—. R.B. 

62 Roscoe C. Thomas, b. Feb. 22, 1883, Wilson County, Tennessee. Came to Okla- 
homa in 1904. At the 101 Ranch for a year. Real estate, Guymon. In 1907 or- 
ganized the Cimarron Town Company. Went to Boise City 1908. Cimarron News 
1910, absorbed Boise City Tribune 1911. Married June 29, 1910 to Miss Ruby 
Allison. One son. , 

63 Fred Krieger. Band leader at Guymon. Wrote column “Human Interest’ 
for Panhandle Herald 1938-1939. 
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its plant in operation. Their editor, a Mr. Campbell, 
ate at Rp a fon months and the plant was then sold to 
Graves and Kesler (formerly Cimarron News). After operating the 
paper about a year this management suspended publication. 

After the oil strike in Cimarron County in 1927 by Ramsey 
brothers, and subsequent laying out of the townsite of Ramsey, ten 
miles north of Boise City, a paper called the Ramsey Rig and Reel 
was established by R. B. McDermott of Las Animas, Colorado. 
Graves later became connected with it but no equipment was ever 
moved in, the mechanical work being done at Las Animas, Boise 
City and Stratford, Texas. When the potential oil field failed to 
develop, publication of the paper was suspended. 

The other was called the Felt Enterprise, established at Felt 
in 1930. The founder, A. E. Clark, inaugurated a whirlwind cir- 
culation contest with his first issue, published two issues and dis- 
appeared. The postal department called the action “‘use of the mails 
to defraud’’ and his ‘‘reward’’ was five years in Leavenworth. The 
Enterprise was not revived. 

Texas County. 

Texas County, also, had a number of papers which did not last 
very long. Goodwell had the News, the Independent and the Farmer. 
Mr. H. E. Scholl writes that, during the Guymon-Goodwell con- 
test for the A. & M. school, the Goodwell News was about to die 
for lack of support. He was persuaded to buy the paper, although 
he had ‘‘worked for a few months as solicitor and writer for the 
Guymon Herald. Jethro Scroggin, an itinerant newspaper worker 
was hired at a wage of eighteen dollars per week and his wages 
took all and more of the cash receipts for the first year, then I found 
it compulsory to get along without his help. I put the business on 
a paying basis and sold to a Mr. Hickey, another itinerant news- 
paper man who sold to V. W. Grant.’’ Mr. Scholl** was editor from 
June 18, 1908 to December 3, 1910. J. Q. Denny absorbed the paper 
when he consolidated the Guymon Herald, Guymon Democrat, and 
the Goodwell News March 1, 1919. The Goodwell Independent was 
published by the Guymon Democrat and was absorbed by the Pan- 
handle Herald January 6, 1927. Mr. Scholl states that V. W. Grant 
acted as publisher for a longer term than any other editor. 

R. B. Quinn returned to the newspaper business with the Guy- 
mon Tribune in September 1921, which he published until the end 
of 1926 from the old Herald office. It contained many No Man’s 
Land experiences and a series of sketches of ‘‘old B. C.’’ and his 
wife Matty. Mr. Quinn was appointed U. S. Marshal in the spring 
of 1926 and left for Oklahoma City, placing his daughter, Florence, 


64H. E. Scholl, b. Ladoga, Montgomery County, Indiana, Jan. 18, 1867. Moved 
to Wellsville, Kansas, 1879, where he was educated. Managed Farmers’ Co-Op. 
Store at Wellsville. Oklahoma Panhandle, Nov. 1907. Worked on Guymon Herald 
as solicitor and writing articles. Persuaded to buy Goodwell News, which was 
absorbed by Guymon Herald. Returned to Wellsville where he now resides. 
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in charge of the newspaper. It was sold to Giles E. Miller to be 
absorbed by the Panhandle Herald. 

The following were associated with this paper: 

ERY Go UA) PUN hed a ae ee a he Ee ed ee May, 1900 
tk di eet en ee eh ES BBE oes March 14, 1907 
cldy, Slay C0 0 gia) 7 sl am eR era January 6, 1916 
Consolidated Guymon Democrat 
Goodwell News 
ecm tlleg 0) 2 Bie Se ee August 7, 1919 
Consolidated Guymon 
Tribune, Herald, 
Goodwell Independent, |..Panhandle Herald, January 6, 1927 


Goodwell Farmer, J A daily November 16, 1933 
Mabry acker’| es ek ee antary 21989 
Peete ORME ORVS eee eRe oe July 12, 1939 
Wineries August 19, 1939 
SR UDA CVS See ee ee ee December 4, 1939- 


65 John Quincy Denny was born Nov. 6, 1876, at Lorraine, Missouri, At the 
age of eight his parents moved to Kansas, where, at eleven, he was apprenticed to 
a printer to learn the trade and go to school. After an apprenticeship on the small 
town paper, he went to the Winfield Daily Courier, where he remained until the 
run into Oklahoma in 89. Here he was employed by Frank Greer and helped with 
the first edition of the Guthrie Daily State Capital. This was a rather exciting ex- 
perience as the printing plant was dumped at the side of the track, a tent thrown 
over all and the printers went to work. He also made the race into the Cherokee 
Strip in 793, settling in Blackwell, where he worked on the daily papers until '94 
when he returned to Guthrie to play professional ball in the summer and in the 
winter worked on the Capital, during which time he learned the linotype, which 
had just been installed in the Capital office. He remained here until the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War and a labor strike on the Capital when he went 
to the Wichita Eagle, later to the Topeka Capital and Capper’s Mail and Breeze, 
then to the Kansas City World, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Terre Haute Evening 
Tribune and Morning Express. In Chicago he worked on various dailies for the 
next six years when he went to the Panhandle, settling on a homestead in what, 
after statehood in 1907, became Cimarron County, where, in March of 1907, he 
established the Panhandle Tribune. In 1908 (July), before Boise City became 
county seat, he established the Boise City Tribune, which after election blotted out 
the Hurley, Doby and Jergensen papers. In 1911 the Tribune was sold to Roscoe 
Thomas and in 1914 he went to Guymon to help Warren Zimmerman with his new 
linotype, which he was unable to run, and in 1916 purchased the Guymon Herald. 
A year later the Guymon Democrat was added to or consolidated with the Herald. 
Mr. and Mrs. Denny are now living at 144 North Hillcrest Boulevard, Inglewood, 
California. H.M.D. 

66 Giles E. Miller, b. April 13, 1871, Neutral, Kansas. Apprenticed to the 
News there in 1883. Came from Hutchinson, Kansas, to Oklahoma, 1919; had 
been traveling for a number of years for Central Topeka Paper Company. Editor 
and part owner Panhandle Herald 1919-1938. Married. Three children. Mr. 
Miller printed the paper in the former Democrat office and the Panhandle Herald 
is printed there at present. ; 

67 Henry Wacker. Had worked for Giles Miller for ten years. 

68 Peyton Reavis. Had worked on a Guymon paper. 

69 Dick Reavis. Gave up work to go to school at A. & M. 

70 Tom Dalhausen. Came from San Diego, Calif., graduate of University of 
Calif., 1931. Worked on newspapers in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New, York. 
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The files at the Historical Society have no issue which states 
the change to a ‘‘daily, except Sunday.’’ On November 23, 1933, 
the mast head carried this information, and the number of the issue 
was changed to daily issue numbers. 

The following men were associated with the newspapers listed 
below: 

Hooker Advance 

J. L Mottitt eee February, 1904 

Southworth Hoole __-__ August 27, 1909 

Number of politicians 

purchased, J. M. 

Browning ¢di2 =e i Anguss 22) 1383 

Advocate Publishing Company 

A. li Hiebert 22 ee 


W. C. Hawkins _- 22 eee . October 2, 1914 
Ru W. Roddy as. Sa ee 
J dtenry. Shields 2 eee ... November 3, 1916- 


Tyrone Observer 
i . Sepheiier a aoe 


Hea We Hall eee 
Consolidated 
Tyrone Leader"? ) A ee 
ee en Oh | ee ays I ee A 
Who Vis Gofor tly ee ee 
Mrs... By Healy 22 = ee 
J... Maynard =... =o eee __ 1907 
do He Peters — ee 
Harvey Allen 


er i MAYO oe cost e ee . April 10, 1913 
SA. Li Hiebert 2 oe See Se esl ee ee May 3, 1917 
Loyalty Publishing Co... A ee 
CMS Mase, ok pS oe eae April 20, 1922 


Oa: 1S. Mayra ee 
Texhoma Times 


oe. Min, MISC Or. ne . August 30, 1907 
Sa Ru Ao artholemew: 5. ee December 16, 1910 
ios MISOROR cae. yea ec ae . January 5, 1912 
W.-H, Kreiger™® 20s gr see ea 
George Butterbaugh™? ee July 6, 1912 
WW OR Greiner 5 ek cae . January 5, 1917 
BOTA. AB USD. | sorectoacasecissanasaeee eee Sie call March 30, 1917 


ane H. W. Hill, began to edit Beaver County Republican at Ragsdale, February, 


72 Tyrone Leader edited by G, W. Griffith at that date, who retired to his farm 
near Optima. 

73 A. L. Hiebert published Hooker Advance, 1913, for several months. 

74W. E. Kreiger in newspaper work in California. 

George Butterbaugh, Has been operator of Texhoma Hotel for many years. 
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Georse:Dutterba ut his a ee May 11, 1917 
He Sem Ty aie ape oe 8 ee November 7, 1924- 


Beaver County. 

Forgan, a new town, was started in Beaver County when the 
Santa Fe extended its line to Felt (1912). It has had the surplus 
of newspapers that came to many Oklahoma villages. The Forgan 
Enterprise, Forgan Democrat and the Forgan Eagle left the For- 
gan Advocate in control of the field. 

The Forgan Enterprise was started by Leroy B. Tooker who 
began the movement of consolidation of newspapers of less strength, 
and the following were associated with it: 


Leroy B. Tooker 

E. J. Haworth 00 (Tren July 11, 1912 

LTV 1 SBS YOeN ae ee OM NW September 5, 1912 

le GV ES ES, ee eee Re April 6, 1915 

Forgan Enterprise (0 _ December 20, 1922 

Company ; 

L. B. Tooker, On this date Mr. Tooker purchased 
President the Beaver Herald. He had been 


owner of the Beaver Democrat 
(1908-1920). 

The Forgan Eagle was established by L. L. Beardsley in Feb- 
ruary 1927 and sold to Chauncey V. Rice in 1918 and absorbed by 
the Advocate. 

The Forgan Advocate had the following editors: 


US Rae EER sis a gh Mee tee eae ae ee a a a October 24, 1927 
WEESLOV SES PARI CHT eee et rn ee October 24, 1929 
Se Bs Mehta iy enone eee Leal ge 2 ah SP ee ee July 14, 1932 
Mr. Hubbart had as editors from that date: 
ENS TIN GS cn ah ol July 14, 1932 
AEE ML OLE Oe SEI SOI Sa TRE ee June 23, 1933 
Se VSR UIA) 28 acct Saket eat es January 10, 1934 
DES Ds 204 INT Ee ye se Re dees ae Oe eA cee eee - October 6, 1936- 


Lakemp, now a ghost town, had two papers; the Mirror and 
the Citizen. The Mirror had the following men associated with it: 


Williams and Hardy, publishers 

eae Sere aetr at eee June 14, 1909 
C@Gre GW WANA ats November 4, 1909 
EBC NV AOU ht hi redid dain edema January 23, 1913 
W. F. P. Munsey, editor and lessee, ......_......---. April 24, 1913 


76Tra Donnell Divine, b. March 11, 1882, Coles County, Illinois. Came to 
Oklahoma in 1900. Educated at Jennings Academy, Jennings, Okla., and Franklin 
Academy in Nebraska, Worked way through school. Came from Guthrie where 
he had worked on several papers, to Texhoma. Married May Galland who died 
October 1, 1913. Married Edith Johnson who died December 18, 1930. Two 
children: Forrest M., attorney at Hugo, Okla., and Louise Mitchell, Colorado 
Springs. Mr. Divine has acted as Town clerk at Texhoma and president of cham- 


ber of commerce. 
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I solidated with the Beaver County 

: peer ce September 30, 1920 

The Lakemp Citizen was published by P. F. Rayl” January, 
1909, at Conroy, though the mast head carried the name Conroy 


Citizen. It was consolidated with the Mirror the week of June 26, 


1910. f : 
Two papers were published for a time at Ivanhoe, which has 


about disappeared from all maps, the Independent and the News. 
J. H. Holland founded the first, October 8, 1915, and consolidated 
it with the Beaver County Democrat September 30, 1920. Joe Alex- 
ander was owner and editor of the News which lasted from May 
1913 until it was absorbed by the Beaver Democrat, 1916. 

Knowles, another town without a press, had the Farmer News 
which was published at Sandy City from August 1, 1907, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1920, when it was absorbed by the Beaver County Demo- 
crat, September 30, 1920. B. A. Humiston™® was editor at the time. 

The Beaver Herald has had the following men and women asso- 
ciated with it: 


C. R. Wright, Publisher 

Dolly and Lily Wright, Editors ae Nehrusty 4) 2am 
W.. 1. Drummond = ee eee 
Noah Daves. 22.2 22 ee er ee eee 
Franz S. Drummond ———_____._________~ December 29, 1698 
M< 0. “Thomas!? 2.2 2 3 .February 17, 1902 
Av Le Kimballice. Saar iio, age 1 ee 


The Beaver Herald-Democrat has been edited by H. H. Hubbart 
since May 17, 1928. 

In this brief summary of the Panhandle press it has been im- 
possible to trace the improvements in size, form and general appear- 
ance that have followed the increase of business and circulation. 

No attempt has been made to show the politics of each paper, 
although it is a fair assumption that they were democratie in policy 
unless otherwise stated. The Beaver Herald carried the slogan, ‘‘Re- 
publican for Principle,’’ until it became a democrat sheet as the 
Beaver Herald-Democrat. The Guymon Herald, under the direction 
af R. B. Quinn and Warren Zimmerman, was vociferously repub- 
ican. 

Praise should be given those editors and publishers who were 
far-sighted enough to encourage the consolidation of the newspapers, 
to build ones of greater scope. There are enough papers in the Pan- 


AN Baa ae Rayl haa eaten at Lakemp and Glazier, Texas. 
- A. Humiston, b. Atchison, J 

editor f SNe eee! chison, Kansas. Educated Mt. Ayr, Iowa. Owner and 

79 Maud O. Thomas, b. Green Ridge, Missouri. Educated Beaver City school 
ae University. _ Beaver Herald 1902-1923. Lives at Beaver, Oklshoras Va 
Deen active in women’s organizations and has been widely known for her success 
in building up the Beaver Herald. Miss Thomas offered the Herald for sale in 
the September 5, 1918 issue. Her last edition was July 26, 1923. 
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handle today unless some unforeseen development in oil activities 
or in irrigation should come. 

The editors and publishers of the westerly counties were true 
builders of their communities for they came to the Panhandle to 
grow up with the country, giving of their knowledge, courage and 
ability to voice the spirit of the people in the columns of their papers. 
And into those news-sheets was woven the fabric of life which makes 
the Oklahoma Panhandle. 
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TOWNSITE PROMOTION IN EARLY OKLAHOMA 
By Homer S. Chambers? 


Townsite promotion and town buiding was a fascinating, 
widespread, and often remunerative business in- Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory thirty-five to forty years ago. Many firms and 
persons engaged in it; fortunes were made and lost by it, and scores 
of Oklahoma towns owe their origin to it. 

Some of the earliest and most spectacular townsite promotion 
activities on the Oklahoma side of the future state were little more 
than rival townsite fights. Before the opening of the ‘‘Cherokee 
Strip’’ to settlement, the government had set aside and designated 
sites for county seats in the new counties to be erected therein. 
Among the places so designated were Newkirk and Perry on the 
Santa Fe Railroad and the present towns of Pond Creek and Enid 
on the Rock Island, the two railroads then crossing the tract to be 
opened. This action being unsatisfactory to the railroads for the 
reason that none of such sites were adjacent or near to previously 
established railroad stations, the railroads commenced booming rival 
towns adjacent to their established depots—Kildare near Newkirk, 
Wharton, near Perry, old Pond Creek (now Jefferson), and North 
Enid. These railroad-backed towns became at once formidable rivals 
of the government-designated towns. The railroads refused to 
recognize the new towns, rushing their trains through them at 
breakneck speed without so much as a whistle, for several months. 
This engendered bitterness which led eventually to violence and 
threatened tragedy, on the Rock Island particularly, trainmen be- 
ing Su ee and trains ditched by the enraged and slighted towns- 
people. 

Cross, a Santa Fe promoted town in Kay county, became in 
the first year after the opening the biggest and most promising 
town in that county, but a group started a rival town less than a 
mile down the track at which the Santa Fe train did not even 
whistle for many months. Eventually this new town (now Ponca 
City) overshadowed every other town in the county, while Cross 
is now unknown except as a suburb of Ponea City. 

Blackwell, started at the ‘‘opening’’ by a Winfield, Kansas, 
company of townsite boosters headed by Col. A. J. Blackwell of 
Claremore, Indian Territory, got off to a good start to become the 
second city of Kay County, but it early had a bad seare in the 
way of a rival. A wealthy Arkansas City man, Isaac Parker, or- 
ganized a company, including some Western Kansas townsite 
promoters, acquired a site across the river a mile from Blackwell, 
and proceeded to make an amazing showing as a rival town (first 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Tulsa World for 


ees to use a substantial part of this article printed in its issue of June 21, 
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called Parker, later Kay Center), erecting brick buildings, and 
even securing the promise of a railroad (Blackwell had none), 
with the roadbed practically completed and rails laid from Hunne- 
well, Kansas, to Braman ten miles north of Blackwell. Then Black- 
well closed a contract to bring the Hutchinson & Southern Railroad 
in from Medford and the ‘‘Frisco’’ from Arkansas City. This 
‘‘eoup’’ halted construction of the Parker-bound road which was, 
after some negotiation, diverted from its original course and into 
Blackwell instead. Whereupon Parker faded from the picture. 

The real townsite promotion business, however, was a coinci- 
dent with the railroad building era which commenced with the turn 
of the present century. Townsite enterprises on a large scale were 
quite naturally first adopted by the promoters or builders of new 
railroads, either as a part of the method of helping finance the 
road’s construction, or as an independent action of individuals 
connected with the road for personal gain. Such enterprises were 
operated by, or in connection with, practically every new railroad 
built in Oklahoma or the Indian Territory. 

Originally conducted legitimately, and by the roads as a rule, 
the success of many such enterprises naturally drew into the busi- 
ness over-zealous and unscrupulous persons and firms, and it be- 
came, in such hands, but little more than a ‘‘racket.’’ This class, 
by false or misleading representations in its eagerness to sell lots, 
brought more or less odium upon all townsite promotion enter- 
prises, which led eventually to a closer scrutiny of such activities 
by United States and Territorial officials and the weeding out of 
these unscrupulous promoters. 

One of two methods, with slight variations, was used by those 
engaging in the business. By one method the townsite company 
purchased a quarter, or half-section of land, as the location and 
need seemed to warrant, at the place designated by the railroad 
where it wanted a town. It then platted the land into lots, blocks, 
streets, etc., gave the place a name, and promoted the sale of the 
lots and the location of businesses in the new town. By the second 
method it took options on the land desired and sold the option 
and townsite rights to individual promoters. In some cases the 
townsite rights on the entire road or a considerable section of it 
were sold outright, and the promoter did the locating, purchasing, 
naming the town, selling the lots, ete. 


To cite a concrete example of the working of the chief method 
employed, consider the Frisco Townsite Company, one of the earl- ; 
iest and largest of the railroad connected companies, and which 
promoted the townsites on the Blackwell, Enid & Southwestern 
(now ‘‘Frisco’’) from Arkansas City, Kansas, across Oklahoma to 
Vernon, Texas; the Denver, Enid & Gulf (now Santa Fe) from 
Guthrie to Belvidere, Kansas; and the St. Louis, E] Reno & Western 
from Guthrie to El Reno. 
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This company was one of three units having to do with the 
location, construction, industrialization, and operation of these 
roads. The other units were a construction company, charged 
with actual building operations, and the railroad company, to 
which passed ownership and operation after roadbed, trackage, and 
appurtenances were completed. All three companies were officered 
and managed by practically the same persons. The general officers 
of all were at Enid. 

The townsite company at the peak of its experience had hun- 
dreds of employees, agents, and representatives. In the head office 
were a general manager, sales manager, advertising manager, and 
industrial department, each with a staff of assistants. (Accounting 
was handled in the railroad’s auditing department.) There were 
local agents of the company in every town on the railroad line 
under construction, or to be constructed; sales headquarters were 
established in several large eastern and southern cities, and scores 
of sales representatives sought out prospective business men and 
town lot speculators in many sections of the country. Large quan- 
tities of advertising matter—newspapers, magazines, booklets, pic- 
tures, etc..—were mailed out to prospects by the Enid office, or 
distributed by the sales representatives. 

While this company sought industries, businesses, and residents 
for its towns, it did also emphasize the speculative lure. Its ad- 
vertising matter and salesmen stressed to some extent the great 
profits that had at times previously been made on lots in Oklahoma 
and other towns, with names, dates, amounts, and the like, truth- 
fully given. It also sought to give fair and accurate descriptions 
of its towns and the properties it offered therein. Mr. Ed L. 
Peckham, president of the company, as well as vice-president and 
general manager of the railroad company, would tolerate no decep- 
tion if he knew it, and any complaint of that nature was promptly 
investigated and rectified. Every important booklet, or other 
piece of advertising matter was passed upon by the company’s 
general attorney, Hon. A. G. C. Bierer, former Oklahoma Supreme 
Court Justice, and any sentence, word, or even comma, that might 
lend a deceptive twist, promptly received the blue pencil. 

The company had thousands of lots to sell, and of course 
would sell to any one who wished to buy, but agents and salesmen 
were instructed to urge no one to buy who was not abundantly 
able to lose the purchase price if made for investment or specula- 
tive purposes. As a result of this policy, a large majority of their 
out-of-Oklahoma sales were made to people of above the average 
in wealth and influence, and if, as a result, any of these buyers 
later came on to make a home, or establish a business, it was better 
for the railroad, for the town, and for the future state. 

A favorite method of sales adopted by this company brought 
hundreds of investors on sight-seeing trips to Oklahoma, some from 
as far away as the Atlantic seaboard. The company would offer 
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a certificate good for, say, five lots for $175, and give the pur- 
chaser in addition a free round-trip ticket on one of its excursion 
trains, usually from Birmingham, Alabama, to the particular town 
or towns to be opened. Besides the lot certificate and free trip 
to each purchaser, a business building or some other worthwhile 
property, would be given free to the certificate holders to do with 
as they pleased. The lots would also be turned over to the certifi- 
cate holders to distribute among themselves in any manner they 
might elect. Usually, of course, the free property and all lots 
would be distributed by a drawing. 

In June, 1905, at one of their towns handled under this method 
(Coldwater, now Hillsdale, on the Denver, Enid & Gulf, northwest 
of Enid), the 2,000 lots in the townsite were oversold, and some 
late purchasers, whose money was refunded, were considerably 
disgruntled, even though they got the free trip from Birmingham 
and back. 

Among those attending this particular opening, were several 
newspaper men from Birmingham, Atlanta, and nearby cities. They 
were special guests of the advertising department and sent many 
eolumns about Oklahoma to their papers. Enid is in a practically 
level prairie country, and they made much of the fact that seven 
sizeable towns were visible from a point near there, and the wind- 
mills that could be counted from the top of a building were re- 
ported to be legion! 

After the opening, the townsite company took as many of 
these excursionists as cared to go on a special train of ‘‘Pullmans’”’ 
from Enid to Vernon, Texas, as an advertising stunt. This line of 
the ‘‘Frisco’’ passes through some of the Southwest’s most pictur- 
esque country. Stops were made at Canton to see an Indian village; 
at Thomas to see the then-famous Bronson-Nichols collection of 
Indian and southwestern curios; at Mountain Park in the heart of 
the Wichita’s; at Arapahoe to see the “‘grand canyons’’ of Okla- 
homa; and between Snyder and the Red river they passed over 
the longest tangent on the entire ‘‘Frisco’’ system—26.75 miles of 
railroad. One night was spent at Hobart where they heard the 
marvelous story of a bare spot of prairie one day becoming a city 
of 5,000 by the close of another day. 

When it is considered that the Frisco Townsite Company was 
but one among many such agencies spreading information about 
Oklahoma in those days, does this not account in large measure 
for much of its rapid urban development? 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE GRAIN BUSINESS 
IN OKLAHOMA. 


By E. H. Linzee 


The writer arrived in Oklahoma in June 1899 just before a 
wheat crop was ready for harvest, looking for something to get into 
in the new country. In Hennessey a partnership was formed with 
Mr. W. L. Farquharson who had been in the grain business for 
several years and had six buying stations on the Rock Island Rail- 
road north and south of Hennessey. 

There were very few grain elevators so that most of the grain 
was scooped from wagons into cars. A buying station consisted 
of office and scales, a grain tester and scoop shovels which was 
about all that was needed to start buying grain except a little 
money to put up with the bank for margin. When a car of grain 
was loaded it was sold and billed out, the bill of lading attached to 
a draft on the buyer and deposited with the bank and immediate 
credit given for the amount. A small amount of margin was left 
to provide for possible discrepancies in weights and grades. Most 
of the wheat was sold to exporters for shipment through Galveston. 

Railroads were new and used very light equipment compared 
with present day equipment. Box cars were of 40,000 pounds capa- 
city, about 700 bushels, and there were still quite a few 30,000 
capacity cars being used, all equipped with hand brakes and link 
and pin couplers. Most of the cars today will carry 100,000 pounds. 
Two reservations had been opened west and north of Hennessey 
since the original Oklahoma opening, the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
on the west and the Cherokee Strip on the north. There was no 
railroad in the Territory west of the Rock Island so that all grain 
and live stock must be marketed at stations along this line from 
as far west as they were raised. The settlers lived mostly in sod 
houses and dugouts and would break out a little more sod ground 
each year. In some sections a war between the eattlemen and set- 
tlers, called ‘‘nesters,’? was carried on for several years until the 
nesters came in so fast the cattlemen gave up the fight to hold 
their range. During this time the nesters would often carry their 
rifles along as they plowed. Cattlemen would try to discourage and 
run them out of the country by running herds of cattle over their 
fields of grain and destroying them before harvest. One of our 
early Governors (Ferguson) helped to stop this fight by threaten- 
ing to call out the National Guards and run all of the cattle out 
of that country if it did not stop. There were no roads across 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho country, only trails followed by the 
settlers bringing their products to the railroad, so that those from 
a distance would form parties when coming to market so they 
could double up their teams and help each other over bad roads and 
across rivers and canyons. Trips of this kind would often require 
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a week or more, camping along the way. When cars were scarce 
they might have to wait over a day or two before selling their wheat. 

Threshing the wheat was a problem in those early days. Fields 
were small and it was difficult to get from one claim to another, 
often requiring a long detour with the thresher. The settlers in 
a neighborhood all exchanged work and the women helped one 
another in the cooking and providing for the threshing erew. They 
don’t have to bother with that any more for as the country was 
settled up and the fields became larger the threshers began to 
earry along their own cook shacks on wheels. For a year or two 
before any railroads were built farther west, Kingfisher was de- 
elared to be the largest primary wheat market in the world. The 
course of the Cimarron River to the north forced a great deal of 
trade to Kingfisher that otherwise would have gone to Dover and 
Hennessey. Of course there were no bridges in those days. There 
were from ten to twelve grain buyers in each town and as empty 
cars were received the Agent would portion them out to the buyers 
in rotation so that some buyers would usually be out of the market 
waiting their turn for a ear to load. 

The prices for wheat ranged from thirty-five cents to fifty 
cents a bushel and a load coming from a distance usually consisted 
of about twenty-five bushels, for, like the railroads, the equipment 
was very light, however, the money received at the time would 
buy more than much higher priced grain would now. The wants 
of the settlers were simple and they were not bothered with burden- 
some taxes so that they gradually improved their claims and homes. 

In later years a farmer living near Custer City told me of being 
one of a string of wheat wagons hauling their grain to El Reno. 
While crossing the military reservation at Ft. Reno they were met 
by a man on horseback who offered them $1.00 a bushel for their 
wheat. They drove on thinking the man was crazy or else he was 
trying to ‘‘spoof’’ them in some way but when they got to town 
they sold for $1.10 a bushel. It was the year of the ‘‘Leiter Deal’’ 
when an attempt to corner the Chicago wheat market had sent 
prices skyrocketing and they had heard nothing of it. Their wag- 
ons were not large enough to carry home all they could buy on 
that trip. 

In new countries it has always been the case that a large part 
of the claims were mortgaged as soon as they were proved up and a 
title received, and a great many were never paid out by the original 
settler who would become discouraged and abandon it after a year 
or two of drought or crop failures and go farther west, or back to 
his wife’s folks. During a slack time one day three buyers were 
sitting on a wheat wagon idly sifting the grain through their fin- 
gers. There were quite a few yellow grains in the wheat and they 
began commenting on whether they had been caused by weather 
or soil conditions. The young farmer thought we were criticising 
his wheat and promptly begun telling us how little we town ‘‘fel- 
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lers’? knew about wheat, dwelling on the fact that he ought to 
know something about raising wheat as his father and grandfather 
before him had been wheat raisers. One of the buyers happened 
to have known the grandfather in Kansas and by questioning 
brought out the fact that he had been given a free farm in Kansas, 
that the father had secured a claim in the opening of old Okla- 
homa, and that the son we were talking to had secured a good claim 
in the opening of the Cherokee Strip. The father and grandfather 
had both mortgaged and lost their claims and were living with the 
son who lost his claim later. Three generations had been given 
free farms by the Government and none could hold them. Some 
succeed where others fail. There are many homesteads in Okla- 
homa on which the title has not been transferred since the Gov- 
ernment grant to the original settler. Pioneering in a new country 
was a hard life and required plenty of stamina for both husband 
and wife if they stuck it out. It had not been demonstrated that 
the country could ‘‘come back’’ after a year or two of drought 
and crop failures, many would get discouraged and say the 
‘‘durned’’ country would never amount to anything anyway. There 
was no paternal government to help over the rough places as we 
have now. 

When the early settlers came to town the social centers were 
around the wagon yards. They were starved for companionship 
so that when they did get together they would do lots of visiting. 
When people would meet the usual question was, what wagon yard 
you stopping at. At home visitors and strangers were always wel- 
come and the latch string was always on the outside whether the 
family was at home or not. It was the custom of the country of 
wide spaces for the wayfarer to stop at any time and place and 
take what he needed to eat, but to clean up afterwards. This eus- 
tom was never abused even by outlaws and eattle rustlers. 

_The town of Hennessey was named after Pat Hennessey, a 
freighter who hauled freight from the end of the railroad (at that 
time Wichita) to Ft. Reno. A few years before the country was 
opened he was travelling down the Chisholm Trail with a prairie 
schooner of freight when attacked and killed by Indians where 
the town now stands.1 After the town was established a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory on the spot where killed. He 
had been tied to a wagon wheel and burned with the outfit. It 
was said he had fought till his rifle barrel became so hot it jammed 
with a bullet. 

In 1899 Hennessey received a lot of notoriety through a fake 
Story that received wide publicity throughout the east. The story 
Mia ee eae a cyclone approaching the town had been broken 

p and made harmless by shooting through it with a cannon and 


1It has always been claimed by some of the oldtimers th 
: t Pat H 
killed by outlaws who made it appear that it was the work of Tadsacns auld a 
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the eastern papers made a big play with the story, many carrying 
pictures of Oklahoma cyclones being shot at with cannon. 

After the opening of the Cherokee Strip there was a long 
and bitter fight between Enid and North Enid. The Rock Island 
Railroad wanted the town established at North Enid. But that’s 
another story. There was a long stretch between Waukomis and 
Hennessey so that the town of Bison was platted and made a sta- 
tion between the two. There were many complaints and accusa- 
tions of short weights on the part of some buyers, but the settlers 
had a few favorite tricks also. One was to shovel a bushel or two 
of sand into their load of wheat before reaching town. Another 
was to weigh their load with their camp outfit and feed on, then 
leave them at the wagonyard before weighing back. In selling hogs 
it would sometimes happen that some fence posts and the top of 
the wagon box would be left at the stock yards before weighing 
back, to be picked up later. There was keen competition in buying 
hogs and a favorite gamble was to ‘‘dollar them off,’’ or offer so 
many dollars for the lot instead of buying them by the pound. 
The loss or profit depended on which was the best guesser. 

At one time the writer stayed all night with a settler and it 
happened to be the regular weekly ‘‘gathering night’’ for the com- 
munity. After supper the team was hitched to the wagon, the 
lantern lighted and we drove across the prairie to where the meeting 
was to be held in a dugout about 14 x 18 feet, in size lighted by 
a kerosene lamp and the lanterns of the visitors. Some had come 
horseback and the men sat on their heels around the walls or on 
the outside where they discussed cattle and crops. The meetings 
consisted mostly of singing and conversation but there was usually 
someone who could deliver a prayer. 

The present Oklahoma then consisted of Oklahoma Territory, 
Indian Territory, and several Indian reservations that had not yet 
been opened for settlement. An epidemic of railroad building 
had begun in the western part of Oklahoma Territory that settled 
the country up rapidly and caused more towns and railroads to be 
built than were needed and many of them are now ghost towns. 
Many grain elevators were built all of which were operated by 
individual buyers, causing keen competition between the buyers 
and between some towns that would try to draw trade from others. 

The Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association had been organized 
in 1898 for the purpose of creating a more friendly feeling among 
the grain buyers and to assist in settling disputes and price fights 
that would frequently break out. This Association was a great 
help at that time and has been kept up ever since. The first Presi- 
dent of the Association was Mr. Binkley and the First Secretary 
J. L. (Jim) Robb, both of Kingfisher. Colonel Prouty was next 
elected Secretary and served until his death by accident, when his 
son Frank Prouty was elected to the office and is still holding it 
at this time (1941). 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH 
IN AMERICA, IN OKLAHOMA 


By Richard H. Harper 


Part III 
WORK AMONG WHITE PEOPLE 


The Reformed Church in America had entered this Indian 
country in 1895, to work with the red men, and did not plan to 
establish work among white people. However, as the years went 
by requests were made of this denomination to place ministers in 
localities inhabited by whites. 

Responding to this call from the west, in June, 1900, four 
young men who were theological students in the Reformed Church 
Seminary in New Brunswick, New Jersey, were sent to Oklahoma 
by the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church in 
America, whose headquarters were, and now are, in New York City. 
The young men sent to this new mission field in the west were John 
Meengs, P. P. Chaff, T. Mulder and Howard Furbeck. They went 
forth to preach and sing the gospel wherever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Their task was a challenging one. It needed men 
with courage, ability, tact; and, most of all with hearts filled with 
a desire to save the souls, minds, and bodies of men. 

These ‘‘big four,’’ as they were afterwards called, arrived in 
Mountain View on June 1, 1900. Among the baggage items which 
they carried were two musical instruments, a violin and a guitar. 
These were an important part of their equipment. 

As they were to work under the direction of Dr. Walter E. 
(Oe they travelled the intervening miles and reported for duty at 

‘olony. 

Soon after arriving they were outfitted for itinerant work: a 
Studebaker wagon, with a canvas cover, prairie schooner style; 
two Indian ponies to pull the wagon; cots, bedding, cooking uten- 
sils, and for each man a plate, knife, and fork. Thus equipped 
they went forth, with zeal and determination to do their best for 
God and their fellowmen. 

Their method of work was a simple one. Wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, there they halted. Mulder used the violin, and 
Furbeck the guitar. Meengs was the evangelist of the four. They 
played, sang Gospel hymns, and preached. Always there were 
some in the crowds who accepted the invitation to live as Christians. 
Usually they did not spend more than ten days in one place. They 
assisted in some Indian Camp Meetings during this summer cam- 
paign, but their main task was in meetings with white people. 

Before the period of their stay had passed they were a different 
looking quartet from the four easterners who alighted from the 
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train at Mountain View on June Ist. The derby hats which they 
wore to the west had disappeared, and wide-brimmed cowboy som- 
breros covered their heads. 

On September the first the young men returned to New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, to complete their theological course. 

In 1901 came the opening to settlement of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
Wichita and Caddo lands, and again the ‘‘big four’’ were asked to 
go to Oklahoma for Christian service. By this time all of them 
had graduated, and were now full-fledged ministers of the Gospel. 
During the summer of this year they made headquarters at the Fort 
Sill Apache Indian Mission of the Reformed Church, located on the 
Fort Sill military reservation, where this group of Apaches were 
being held as prisoners of war by the United States Govern- 
ment. Here they spent their first week working with the soldiers, 
and were warmly welcomed by the commanding officer of the post. 

Then they went southward, and found travelling sometimes 
difficult because of lack of water even for the horses. The poor 
animals would pull the wagon for many miles, uphill and down, in 
the terrific heat, when they were almost parched for water. Among 
the places visited were Martha, Dott, Warren, Mangum, Duncan, 
Marlow, and the place where Lawton suddenly came into being. 
So far only the name ‘‘Lawton’’ existed, except for a shanty labeled 
“‘Land Office.’’ 


Outside the townsite were waiting thousands. One of these 
young missionaries says of the crowd: ‘‘Jews, gentiles, black, white, 
Indian, Mexican, gamblers, prostitutes, saloon keepers, good people, 
bad people, cutthroats and soldiers.’’ The men in uniform were 
needed to preserve order. Every night for more than a week they 
preached and sang the Gospel story. Each evening Rev. Frank 
Hall Wright, the Indian evangelist of the Reformed Church, came 
from the Apache Mission a few miles away. The Gospel wagon 
would drive up close to a crowd. Immediately the violin and guitar 
could be heard, followed by the quartet as they sang ‘‘ Where is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight?’ or ‘‘Tell Mother I’ll Be There,’’ or some 
other favorite. A short sermon followed by Dr. Wright, a forceful 
message going deep into the hearts of the listeners. After the ser- 
mon came a song of invitation by the quartet, an exhortation and a 
prayer; and the meeting ended. 

By the end of the summer of 1901 the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, who had sent out the young men, decided to begin permanent 
work in Oklahoma. Two of the four remained for the work, the 
other two having already accepted calls to eastern churches. 

Other ministers came, other fields were entered, and church 
buildings erected. In most instances the Reformed Church erected 
the churches, and paid the ministers, with but little cost to the 
communities entered. As years passed the people who were min- 
istered to gave a small amount of money toward the support of the 
work. But not much in this way could be expected of them. Most 
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of the settlers in the new land had but little money, yet many of 
them were religious people, desiring Church advantages for their 
families and themselves. They were optimistic and brave. Some 
had a high education, others but little. One of the “‘big four’’ says 


of these pioneers: ; 
“The rae majority were admirable people, kind, good, and sympathetic. 


Many of these fine qualities were hidden under a rough exterior. They were 
rough and boisterous, but dependable and loyal friends. Justice was fair 
and administered swiftly. I remember one evening after dark at least 
one hundred men, riding into town on horseback. They came with the 
speed and thunder of a hurricane. In the last home on that street there 
lived a man who had cheated one of them in a land deal. As they reached 
the place they quickly and silently dismounted. They surrounded the house, 
revolvers gleaming in the moonlight. Suddenly the guns were emptied in 
a deafening volley. The men remounted and disappeared. The next morning 
the culprit was gone. But a profound sense of justice was created, and 
who knows but this was the chief aim in mind all the time!” / 
The cheater received no bodily harm. A fine field indeed was this 
in which to sow the seeds of the Gospel. ; 
The Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed Church, in 
its annual report to the General Synod, in June 1901, referring to 


the young missionaries and their work, says: 

“Not only are we justified as a Church in following up the excellent 
impressions these young men made upon the white settlers, who are so 
rapidly occupying that new territory, but we are greatly constrained as 
patriots and Christians to do evangelistic work among these pioneers of 
civilization.” 

Following the decision of the Board to enlarge and earry for- 
ward its missionary work in Oklahoma, the Particular Synod of 
New York organized the Classis of Oklahoma on October 4, 1906, 
thus placing much of the responsibilities for the details of the work 
in this Territory upon churches and ministers within its borders. 
In this group were included churches which had been organized 
in several towns, as well as the Indian churches already under the 
care of the Women’s Executive Committee! Work was started and 
carried on among white people in the following named places: Arap- 
aho, Buck Creek, Clinton, Cordell, Fairview, Gotebo, Mangum, 
Norman, Oklahoma City, Prairie Home, Shawnee, Thomas and Tulsa. 
In addition to these, may services were held in school houses, halls, 
and wherever convenient. 

The plan followed in entering a locality for Christian work 
was to send in one or more persons to make a canvass as to the re- 
ligious needs. In many instances the canvass resulted in a negative 
decision, and no work was started, because it was decided that, 
as a denomination, the Reformed Church was not needed there. 

The kind of Service rendered was much the same as that done 
by other denominations in Oklahoma: Worship services, with 
preaching, Sunday School, Christian Endeavor work for young 
people and juniors, and work with and for men and women. In 


1 This organization became the Women’s Board of Domestic Mission in 1910. 
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some places special plans were put into effect. In Arapaho a library 
and recreational building was erected in 1904. Such a center pro- 
vided a fine opportunity for helping the youth of the town to get 
recreation which would be of just the right kind. The Rev. L. L. 
Legters was pastor at this time. Later, under the Rev. J. J. Hoff- 
man, a juvenile brass band was organized, to keep the boys off the 
street. 

Among Mr. Hoffman’s acquaintances in Arapaho was ‘‘a tall, 
young man in high school, intelligent and upstanding,’’ by name 
Leon Phillips. Not long since a former resident of Arapaho, while 
visiting the World’s Fair in New York, went to see Rev. Mr. Hoff- 
man and family in Brooklyn. Mr. Hoffman asked, ‘‘What became 
of Leon?’’ The friend replied: ‘‘Leon? Why, don’t you know? At 
present he is governor of Oklahoma.’’ The former Arapaho pastor 
was greatly surprised and pleased. 

In Cordell the Reformed Church had a parish house, toward 
which Miss Helen Gould gave the first four hundred dollars. 


CORDELL ACADEMY 


The Reformed Church in America has emphasized higher edu- 
cation, throughout its history; and, to this end, has established and 
maintained centers of learning. Soon after the beginning of the 
work of this denomination in Oklahoma it was felt wise to establish 
an academy. Such an institution, it was believed, would be of great 
help to the young people in the western part of this great terri- 
tory. In 1904 the cities of Cordell and Arapaho offered twenty 
acres of land and five thousand dollars in money if the academy 
should be located in either place. The Board of Education of the 
Reformed Church appointed commissioners to look over the situa- 
tion. As a result of their conclusions and report to the Board, the 
latter directed its Corresponding Secretary in New York to make 
an effort to raise an amount of money equal to that which either 
city would give toward the building. Cordell was chosen as the 
location for the academy. Friends and churches contributed al- 
most $17,000 toward it. Of this amount $5,000 came from Mrs. 
Charles Nash Harder and her children of Philmont, New York, as 
a memorial to their beloved husband and father; and $5,029 was 
given by the citizens of Cordell. Mrs. Charles Nash Harder very 
graciously added, to what she and her family had already given 
toward the construction of the building, the sum of $500 toward its 
furnishings. The official name was ‘‘Cordell Academy of the Re- 
formed Church in America.’’ The school building was the ‘‘Charles 
Nash Harder Memorial.’’ 

The corner stone of the academy was laid in February, 1906. 
On September 12 of this year the school was opened, under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education of the Reformed Church. Sixty- 
five were enrolled the first year. 

The teaching force for the year was: Myron B. Keator, A. B., 
Principal, graduate of New York University and New York Law 
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School; Harold C. Amos, Assistant Principal, New York State Nor- 
mal School; Laura B. Hilger, Preceptress, Texas State Normal 
School; Pamela Bullock, Salina Normal University ; Valonia Corley, 
Western Conservatory of Music; and the Rev. Cornelius H. Spaan, 
A. B., Hope College, and Princeton University. 

The City of Cordell, where the academy was located, was and 
is the county seat of Washita County, in the center of a fine farm- 
ing district, having then a population of about 2,000, now increased 
to 2800. , 

: The purpose of the school, as stated by the Board of Education,” 
“ig to provide a guarded and thorough education for boys and girls, to 
the end that they may become useful American citizens. It aims to develop 
the spirit of industry, of independence and of integrity. It maintains that 
the building of individual Christian character is the prime issue of life. 
It aims to... thoroughly prepare for the best colleges and universities in 
the land; to fit students for life’s work.” : 

A local Board of Trustees was formed, composed of Superin- 
tendent of Missions Walter C. Roe, the Principal of the Academy, 
the two pastors of the Reformed Churches of Cordell and Arapaho, 
and three laymen, two of whom must be members of the Reformed 
Church in America.? The laymen were John I. Lee, C. T. Murrell, 
and Dr. J. R. Mansell. 

Courses of study were offered in Classical, and Scientific Latin, 
English, Engineering, Preparatory and Commercial courses,—all 
taking four years. By 1909 three more courses were added. The 
tuition was six dollars a quarter, thus placing the advantages of- 
fered within the reach of the poorest. 

B. B. Andrews, M. D., Ph. D., of Cordell, presented the academy 
with a fine Natural History Collection. 

Many prizes were offered for excellence in academic work, 
oratory, mathematics, and music. There were also awards for 
essays on missions, choice of a life work, and Bible study. The 
business men of Cordell offered five scholarships for tuition in 
the academy, the recipients to be chosen by competitive examin- 
ation. 

In 1907-8 the school enrollment reached 74. 

In 1908 Principal Keator resigned, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Jacob Poppen, Ph. D., who was experienced in educational 
work in America and abroad. At this time the school had six in- 
structors beside the Principal. 

_ The faculty and students of this young academy were so enter- 
prising that they had a school paper. 

Alfred Cherry was the first graduate of the institution, in 1907. 
He continued his studies in Yale University, from which he gradu- 
ated. Mrs. A. R. Ash, now of Cordell, was the second graduate of 


ne academy, in 1908. The same year there was one business grad- 
uate. 


2 Annual Report of Board of Education, 1908, pp. 7, 8. 
3 Annual Report of Board of Education, 1908, p. 6. 
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Miss Helen Gould gave a Bible to each graduate of the academy. 


In 1910 the Classis of Oklahoma took the academy under its 
care, the Board of Education still continuing substantial financial 
support. 

For five years the school did excellent work with its students, 
who numbered from 50 to 75 per year. The influence for good 
which it exerted upon them, and upon the community, cannot easily 
be over-estimated. It promised much for the future. 

In 1910, however, there came a culmination of the thinking 
which had been growing for some time, in the minds of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, the Board of Education, and a number of 
people within the denomination, in some other states, and some in 
Oklahoma. It came about partly because of the elements which now 
made up the population of Oklahoma, and partly also through a 
lack of funds, on the part of the Reformed Church, to carry on the 
Cordell Academy, and at the same time to provide for other acad- 
emies and for Hope College the amount of money which they needed. 

The Board of Domestic Missions came to the painful conclusion 
that, because of a lack of members of this denomination moving into 
the new state; and because other denominations in Oklahoma were 
now ministering well to the population; and from the further fact 
that new-comers were better acquainted with the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and similar denominations than they were with 
the Reformed Church, and therefore naturally joined these bodies; 
therefore the Reformed Church should retire from Oklahoma. 

Such a momentous decision was not made hurriedly. It came 
only after long and careful deliberation and the consideration of 
all the interests involved. 

“To the end that the decision of the Board (of Domestic Missions) as 
to the future of this work should be reached only upon comprehensive in- 
formation and largest knowledge of conditions, a special committee of the 
Board was appointed to visit the field. . . Every field aided by the Board 
was visited; conferences were had with pastors, consistories, and church 
members; and information was sought from every source available. 

“The testimony of pastors, churches and communities were practically 
unanimous that the work which had hitherto been done under the auspices 
of the Reformed Church would be more effective in the future if transferred 
to some other communion better known in the southwest. Strong expressions 
of appreciation were received for what the Reformed Church had done in 
the early days, when its evangelistic work had resulted in the organization 
of our first churches. Many had become sincerely attached to the Reformed 
Church, but the most cordially disposed were convinced that other churches 
with the resources of local constituency were equipped to minister in this 
field to better advantage than our own.’’4 

In 1911 the Board of Education made the following report to 


the General Synod: ! 

“A careful review of the situation shows that while for five years 
Cordell Academy has been giving a superior academic education to from 
50 to 75 students annually in Oklahoma, and has been rendering an invalu- 
able service to these young men and women, this work has been accomp- 


4 Annual Report of Board of Domestic Missions, 1911, p. 15. 
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lished at the expense for three years of reduced appropriations to our other 
Classical Academies and to Hope College. . . In view of the position of the 
Board of Domestic Missions, that Oklahoma would not be considered a 
favorable field for our Reformed Church, and in consequence of the with- 
drawal of our Board of Domestic Mission from this State, our Board voted 
to close Cordell Academy at the end of the present school year, May 3ist., 
and to sell the property.” 

After the resignation of Dr. Poppen as Principal, Rev. G2 
Spaan succeeded him for one year, 1910-11. This was the last year 
of the academy’s existence, under Reformed Church supervision. 

In the year 1911-12 the school work was continued on a co- 
operative basis with the Southern Presbyterian Church,—an ex- 
periment which did not prove to be satisfactory. “‘The Board finally 
sold the property to the City of Cordell for $8,000 which was re- 
mitted to the principal donor of the building,’’® the deed bearing 
the date Jan. 2, 1914. 

In recent years an Alumni Association of graduates of Cordell 
Academy was formed at a reception in the Wells-Roberts Hotel, 
Oklahoma City,—a gathering in honor of Harold C. Amos, first 
Assistant Principal, home on furlough from Tokio, Japan, where he 
was Principal of the American School. The President of the Asso- 
ciation is Maurice Foster, Oklahoma City, and the Secretary Mrs. 
A. R. Ash, Cordell. 

It is not necessary, in this article, to enumerate all the activities 
of the different white churches of this denomination in Oklahoma. 
As with other church bodies the work of one local church did not 
differ greatly, in important items, from that of others. The church 
edifices were not large, nor expensive. One of them, however, was 
outstanding and deserves special mention, that at Shawnee. 


HORTON MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Mrs. Edmund B. Horton became the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Women’s Executive Committee of the Reformed Church in 
1887,—the organization which undertook work for Indians in Okla- 
homa in 1895. 

_ The women of the Reformed Church decided to build a church 
which would be a memorial to this consecrated woman of God. Thus 
1t came about that, in Shawnee, Oklahoma, a city of some 20,000 
people, the Horton Memorial Church was erected,—a fitting monu- 
ment of brick construction. In the north part of the city, where 
there was no other Protestant church, giving an opportunity to 
minister to a population of some size and extent, the building was 
placed. It wag a beautiful one-story edifice, with attractive windows, 
well seated, having a two-manual organ, and other needed equip- 
ment. The building was put up in 1906, apparently under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Sheldon Vandeberg. He was followed, in the 
summer of 1906 by Evert Kruizenga, a theological student from 


5 Annual Report of Board of Education, 1911 6 
8 Annual Report of Board of Education, 1914. 
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the New Brunswick Seminary, who spent three months on the field, 
holding services, making a religious canvass of the community, and 
watching the work on the new building as it neared completion. 

On September the sixth, 1906, the writer of this article was sent 
to Shawnee, to get the church building ready for occupancy, and 
dedicated, and to go forward with regular church work. 

The main auditorium was used for the first time on December 
2, 1906. The building was dedicated on Sunday, December 9, 1906. 
Superintendent Walter C. Roe preached the dedicatory sermon, 
and the Rey. M. T. Conklin, of Arapaho, Oklahoma, offered the 
dedicatory prayer. Mrs. John S. Bussing, of New York, President 
of the Women’s Executive Committee, delivered an address on The 
Life of Mrs. Kate Brownlee (Edmund B.) Horton, in loving memory 
of whom the church had been erected. The Rev. M. T. Conklin 
gave the evening address on ‘‘The Beliefs and Practices of the 
Reformed Church.’’ The Rev. W. O. Rogers also had a part in this 
service. It was a memorable day for the people of this new parish. 

On January 13, 1907, the Horton Memorial Reformed Church 
of Shawnee was formally organized, and was so declared by Super- 
intendent Roe. The usual methods of church work were to be em- 
ployed here. 

In July, 1907, the Rev. Richard H. Harper was ealled back to 
Indian work, to which he and his wife had consecrated their lives, 
and moved to Colony, Oklahoma, to assist the Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
C. Roe in the work with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians. The 
Rey. M. T. Conklin, of Arapaho, became pastor of the Shawnee 
ehurch. 

After a careful canvass, Reformed Church work was begun in 
Oklahoma City, a church building was erected at the corner of 
Shartel Avenue and Eleventh Street, and an organization was ef- 
fected. 

The territorial and state overseers of the Reformed Church 
work in Oklahoma were three. The Rev. John Vander Meulen, who 
opened up the field at Cordell in 1901, acted as pastor of that 
church, and also as Missionary at Large for all the white work in 
Oklahoma. He was followed, in 1904, when he resigned to accept 
a professorate in Hope College, by the Rev. Elias W. Thompson, 
pastor of Broadway Reformed Church, Paterson, New Jersey, who 
came as Superintendent of the work. After giving the fields a care- 
ful visitation he returned to the East, in 1905, after a stay of six 
months, and ‘‘reported his observations to the Board. He recom- 
mended liberal support and encouragement of the churches already 
established, and branching out into localities not fully occupied by 
other denominations.’’? He was succeeded by Superintendent Wal- 
ter C. Roe, of Colony, in 1905. 

Thus was Dr. Roe over all the work of the Reformed Church 
in Oklahoma, both Indian and white. He retained this relation to 


7 Annual Report of Board of Domestic Missions, 1905, p. 8. 
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the white churches until 1911, and the superintendency of the 
Indian work until his death in 1913. 

The names of the ministers of the Reformed Church in Okla- 
homa. who worked in white fields, were the following, as nearly as 
a careful examination of available records, and conversations or 
correspondence with living former workers in the state show. The 
dates of their service have been sought out with great care. The 


writer trusts there are no discrepancies: 
Alf, Alfred—Gotebo, 1910 
Brouwer, Jacob G.—Classical Missionary, 1910 
Cheff, P. P.8(S)—Gospel Wagon, 1900, 01; Gotebo, pastor 1901-02 
Clowe, C. W.—Thomas, 1907 
Colby, H. E., M. D—Gotebo, 1905-07; Oklahoma City, 1907-08 
Conklin, M. T.—Arapaho, 1905-07; Shawnee, 1907-09 
Furbeck, Howard (S)—Gospel Wagon, 1900-01 
Harper, R. H—General Missionary, 1906; Shawnee, pastor, 1906-07 
Hoffman, J. J—Buck Creek, Prairie Home, 1906-07; Arapaho, 1908-11 
Hunter, James Boyd (S)—Tulsa, 1908 
Korteling, George—Cordell, 1902; Clinton, 190409; Fairview, 1909-11 
Kruizenga, Evert—(S)—Shawnee, 1906 
Legters, L. L.—Arapaho, 1902-05 
Marsilje, Peter—Buck Creek, 1902-03; Lawton 1903-11 
MacNeil, J. R—(Supply)—Gotebo, 1909 
Meengs, A. M.—Cordell, 1901-02 
Meengs, John (S)—Gospel Wagon, 1900-01 
Mulder, T.—(S)—Gospel Wagon, 1900-’01; Buck Creek, pastor, 1901-02; 
Gotebo, 1902-05 
Poppen, Jacob, Ph. D.—Principal Cordell Academy, 1908-10 
Riepma, S. F.—Oklahoma City, 1909-11 
Roe, Walter C., D. D.—Superintendent of Missions, 1905-11 
Scudder, L. W.—Thomas, 1909-11 
Spaan, C. H—(S) Arapaho, 1902-03; pastor, Cordell, 1904-11 
Thompson, Elias W.—Superintendent of Missions, 190405 
Vandeburg, Sheldon—Cordell, 1903-05; Shawnee, 1905-06; Oklahoma 
City, 1907, Gotebo, 1908 
Vander Meulen, John—Cordell, and Missionary at Large, 1901-02 
Waters, S. A.—Thomas, 1908 
Whiteacre, H. W. (Supply)—Tulsa, 1908 
Winter, J. P—Clinton, 1910-11 
Worthington, Wm.—(S)—Clinton, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 1908 
Wright, Frank Hall, DD.—Evangelist, 1895-1922 
A few of these men served as pastors of white churches and also of 
Indian churches, at different times. 


_ The Rev. T. Mulder has the distinction of being, as far as the 
writer has been able to ascertain, the only one of the original Re- 
formed Church ministers who has remained in Oklahoma until the 
present. He is now a minister in the Presbyterian Church. 

An interesting group to whom the Rev. Mr. Mulder preached 
sometimes, in the Holland language, was at Sandham Memorial 
Church, south of Norman. It seems not to have continued long. 

When the Classis of Oklahoma was dissolved by the Particular 
Synod of New York, July 1, 1911, the ministers were transferred 


8(S) Student worker, 
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4 ne denominations to which their churches went, or to other 
ields. 

‘‘Hach Reformed Church was dismissed to the denomination 
of its choice, April 12, 1911; the churches of Arapaho, Clinton, 
Cordell, and Gotebo to the Southern Presbyterian Church, and the 
churches of Fairview and Thomas to the Presbyterian Church, 
North.’’”® The Oklahoma City and Shawnee churches were dis- 
banded. The Indian churches and missionaries were dismissed 
to the Classis of New York. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
bought the buildings at Arapaho, Clinton, Cordell, and Gotebo, 
while those at Fairview and Thomas were sold to the Northern 
Chureh. The Horton Memorial Church building at Shawnee was 
purchased by the St. John Evangelical Lutheran Church in 1916. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian Church bought the Oklahoma City 
edifice. 

Flourishing churches of other denominations are now carrying 
on Christian work in places where the Reformed Church was the 
pioneer. 

The Reverend T. Mulder, well acquainted with the work of 
the Reformed Church in Oklahoma from its beginning, says: ‘‘The 
work was a glorious success, for it filled a real need. It reached 
people and communities which otherwise would have been entirely 
neglected, or at least for several years been without established 
churches. ’’!® 


9 Annual Report of Board of Domestic Missions, 1911, p. 16. ; 

10 The writer acknowledges indebtedness for important information and pic- 
tures to Drs. Frederick Zimmerman, Willard Dayton Brown, John A. Ingham, J. 
Harvey Murphy; Mrs. A. R. Ash, the Revs. T. Mulder, J. J. Hoffman, C, H. 
Spaan (deceased), L. L. Legters (deceased), Evert Kruizenga, and Edgar C. Buerger. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical econo was held at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, 
April 24-26, 1941. An interesting program had been arranged by 
O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois and the 
other members of the program committee. Among those appear- 
ing on the program were Ralph P. Bieber, Washington University ; 
James G. Randall, University of Illinois; John D. Hicks, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Colin B. Goodykoontz, University of Colorado; 
Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota; Grace Lee Nute, 
Minnesota Historical Society; Paul M. Angle, Illinois Historical 
Society; E. E. Dale, University of Oklahoma; George F. Howe, 
University of Cincinnati; Phillip D. Jordan, Miami University; 
Bayrd Still, Duke University. 


Among those in attendance were Carl F. Wittke, Oberlin 
College, President of the Association; A. C. Cole, Western Reserve 
University, President elect; Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, Secretary; 
Louis Pelzer, Iowa State University, Editor of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review; Thomas P. Martin, Library of Congress; 
Clarence E. Carter, Editor, Department of State; William C. Bink- 
ley, Vanderbilt University; E. Merton Coulter, Georgia University, 
Editor of the Georgia Historical Review; Fremont P. Wirth, Pea- 
body College, President of the National Council for the Social 
Studies; James Sellers, University of Nebraska; William D. Over- 
man, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society; Thomas D. Clark, 
University of Kentucky; Lester J. Cappon, Archivist, University 
of Virginia; Curtis Garrison, Executive Director, Hayes Memorial 
Library; Fred Harvey Harrington, University of Arkansas, See- 
retary-Treasurer, Arkansas Historical Association; Kenneth Colton, 
Iowa Department of Archives and History; Arthur J. Larsen, Sup- 
erintendent, Minnesota Historical Society; Grace Smith, Wisconsin 
Historical Society; W. J. Peterson, State Historical Society of 
Iowa; E. P. Alexander, Executive Director, New York State His- 
torical Association; Paul M. Angle, Librarian, Illinois Historical 
Society; Harold Larsen, The National Archives; James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society. 


One of the valuable features of this meeting was the helpful 
exchange of ideas and experiences with one’s colleagues. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was the guest of the city of 
Lawton, May 12, 1941, for its annual meeting. Lawton has grown from 
a city of tents in 1901 with the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche 
Indian Reservation, until today it has a population of more than 
18,000. It commemorates the name of a brave officer, General 
Henry W. Lawton, who was killed in the Philippine Insurrection. 
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Nearby is Oklahoma’s largest junior college, Cameron Agricultural 
College with an enrollment of nearly 1,000 students. The Fort 
Sill Indian School is one mile to the northeast. Between Lawton 
and Fort Sill is a United States Field Station. Northeast of the 
Fort Sill Military Reservation is a fifty thousand acre United 
States Wildlife Refuge. To the northwest extends the rugged 
Wichita Mountain Range with Mount Scott standing out in relief. 
Attracting much interest is Fort Sill where the Society met the 
second day. Although this army post is today the home of the 
Field Artillery School, it has always been associated in the minds 
of many people with the old west, the frontier and the Indian.1 
Here is also located the Fort Sill Reception center. 

The Society convened at two o’clock in the afternoon in the 
auditorium of the Cameron State College, with Judge Robert L. 
Williams, President, presiding. 

The meeting opened with several musical selections by the 
Cameron College band. The invocation was given by Dean Brown 
of the College. 

Charles D. Campbell, President of the Lawton Chamber of 
Commerce, introduced Judge Robert L. Williams, President of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, and he as the presiding officer intro- 
duced the Hon. John Thomas, Sr., of Lawton, who gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. Response to the address of welcome was given 
by Judge Thomas A. Edwards, of Cordell. An address, ‘‘Past, 
Present and Future of Fort Sill,’’ was given by Captain John C. 
Hayden, of Fort Sill. Dr. E. E. Dale, head of the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, delivered an address, 
‘““The Opening of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation.’’ # 

Preceding the evening session the members of the Society were 
the guests of the Lawton Chamber of Commerce at a dinner in the 
Century Club rooms. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, in the high school auditorium 
the meeting was opened with a musical program by the Lawton 
High School orchestra; prior to which a number of the members 
of the Society visited the museum in this building. Charles 
D. Campbell called the meeting to order and introduced Judge 
Robert L. Williams, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
who presided and introduced Dr. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee 
(substituting for Gov. Leon C. Phillips who was unable to be pres- 
ent), who gave an informal address on a trip he and Mrs. Foreman 
made to the country which is now known as Iraq. 

Tuesday morning, May 13, a visit was made to the Fort Sill 
Indian School where a program was given in the Indian School 
auditorium by the school band and several colorful Indian dances 


1See W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance: the Story of Old Fort Sill (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1937). ’ 
2Dr. Dale’s address will be published in a subsequent issue of The Chronicles 


of Oklahoma. 
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by some of the pupils. The beautiful Indian murals in the room 
enhanced the interest of the visitors. A song “Pale Moon’”’ was 
sung by an Indian girl, accompanied by another pupil in the Indian 
sign language. Each number on the program was introduced by 
Albert Attocknie, Chairman of the Business Council. Others mak- 
ing brief remarks were Charles D. Campbell, Judge R. L. Williams, 
and the Principal of the school, C. B. Montgomery. 

At the conclusion of the program, Yellowfish, the last survivor 
of the battle of Adobe Walls between the Indians and Whites, gave 
a talk in his native tongue which was interpreted by Albert Attocknie. 

At nine o’clock a visit was made to the Field Artillery Museum 
located in the old Geronimo ‘‘Guardhouse.’’ This building was erected 
seventy years ago when the Tenth Cavalry constituted the army 
at Fort Sill. The origin of this museum goes back to 1917 when 
Colonel William Bryden and Colonel Joseph W. Keller began a 
small museum in connection with the School of Fire. After the 
World War, this collection was stored in the basement of the old 
stone warehouse. It consisted mainly of projectiles, fuses, small 
arms, and old guns. The museum was revived by Captain Harry 
Larter, Field Artillery, who was its first curator. A number of 
the exhibits are devoted to the story of the Southwest Indian. 
There are also exhibits showing the history of the army, together 
with flags, pictures and other interesting relics. 

At ten o’clock in the old Stone Church or Catholie Chapel, a brief 
business session was held with the President, Judge Robert L. Wil- 
liams, presiding. At this time tribute was paid to the memory of the 
late Judge Samuel W. Hayes, Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, and 
Judge William P. Thompson who, until their untimely decease, were 
ate members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 

ociety. 

A motion was made that Jasper Sipes, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
and General Charles F. Barrett, members of the Board, being absent 
on account of illness, expressions of regret and sympathy be expressed 
and conveyed to the absent members with the hope of their speedy 
recovery. This motion was seconded and unanimously earried. 

A resolution. was unanimously passed thanking the citizens of 
Lawton and various organizations including the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other civic orders, Cameron College, the High School, Fort 
Sill Indian School and the pupils for their entertainment, the Post 
Commandant of Fort Sill, Brigadier General G. R. Allin, Colonel 
William Spence, Executive Officer; Colonel L. A. Kurtz; Captain 
ch tee bs aoe oe Carl ese and others at Fort Sill for their 

urtesies and enjoyable hospitalit 
of the Oklahoma Meee Sos ene}, ae 

Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa, and H. L. Muldrow, Norman, were 
unanimously elected as members of the Board of Directors to fill out 
the unexpired terms respectively of the late Mrs, Roberta Campbell 
Lawson and the late Judge Samuel W. Hayes. 
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Judge Thomas A. Edwards presented an invitation from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor and City of Cordell for the 
Oklahoma Historical Society to hold its annual meeting there in 1942, 
to observe the fiftieth anniversary of the opening to settlement of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation, April 19, 1892. This gracious 
invitation was unanimously accepted. 


The President, Judge Williams, presented and introduced Dr. 
Grant Foreman, who delivered an address on the ‘‘ Historical Back- 
ground of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation.’ 


__ A visit was made to the new chapel at Fort Sill by some of the 
visiting members. An enjoyable luncheon was served afterwards in 
the Officers’ Club where Lt. Colonel William Spence introduced 
Major General Robert M. Danford, Chief of Artillery, and Brig- 
adier General G. R. Allin, Commandant, who made brief but felicitious 
addresses. Lt. Carl Hagman, Public Relations Officer, after this de- 
lightful occasion, escorted the guests on an interesting sightseeing 
tour of Fort Sill. The highlight of this tour was the visit to the Re- 
ception Center where Colonel L. A. Kurtz gave an informing address 
and outlined the plans relating to our being shown through the Re- 
ception Center by the different officers detailed for that purpose. 
In a graphic manner the various steps through which the ‘‘selectee’’ 
goes were pointed out as the members moved through each building. 
Another point of great interest was the library. Here the capable and 
courteous Librarian, Sergeant Morris Swett took charge of the mem- 
bers and showed them the valuable collections of books housed in a 
modern building. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society came 
to an end with the members departing for their various homes with 
an appreciation for their entertainment. 


The annual state meeting of the Oklahoma State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution was held at the Mayo Hotel in 
Tulsa on February 22,1941. The State President, Charles W. Grimes, 
presided. The principal address was given by Hon. Jesse H. Hill 
on ‘‘ What has become of our Liberties.’’ The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: John R. Whitney, President; J. B. 
Milam, First Vice President; Dr. George Tabor, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; William J. Crowe, Secretary-Treasurer; W. A. Jennings, Reg- 
istrar; Rev. Robert Hannum, Chaplain; A. N. Leecraft, Historian ; 
Charles W. Grimes, Trustee; J. Garfield Buell, and Paul P. Pinker- 
ton, delegates to the National Convention. The membership of the 
society in the state, consisting of 103 members, was well represented. 
The meeting next year will be held at Ft. Gibson. 


Mrs. Mabel D. Holt, James K. Hastings and John W. Hinkel, 
whose terms on the Payne County Historical Society Board of Trus- 


3 This address is printed in this issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. See 
pages 129-140. 
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es expired this year, were re-elected April 20 when the society held 
4 etl Ba caaencial meeting. ‘‘The History of the Sac and Fox 
Indians’’ was discussed by Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, of Stillwater. The 
Pioneer Club, of Cushing which is located in what was a part of the 
Sac and Fox Reservation, was represented. Clarence Bassler, Presi- 
dent, talked on ‘‘Ghost Post Offices in Payne County,”’ pointing out 
that approximately twenty ‘‘ghost’’ post offices had been in the 
county. The Society is to meet again in about two months when Paul 
Boone, pioneer telephone man, is to talk on the ‘*Tnstallation of the 
First Telephone in Stillwater.’’? The meeting moved also to call to 
the attention of the State Historical Society, the old home of Chief 
Keokuk, noted chief of the Sac and Fox Indians, located near Stroud. 
Officials of the society were encouraged by the growing interest in 
the preservation of Payne County History manifested as fifteen paid- 
up memberships were reported for the year 1941.* 


On March 25, 1941, the recently organized Pontotoc County His- 
torical Society with Professor G. M. Harrel as President, met at the 
Ada Public Library. Judge J. F. McKeel read a paper on “‘The 
Early History of Pontotoe County before Statehood.’’ On April 25, 
John W. Beard presented an address on ‘‘The Building of a City or 
Ada’s First Railroad.’’ Possibilities for growth and interest are 
assured. 


By-laws were adopted and officers were elected Sunday after- 
noon, April 6, 1941, at an organization meeting of the Grant County 
Historical Society at the office of Sam P. Ridings, when J. W. Me- 
Collom of Medford was elected President, and other officers named 
as follows: J. H. Asher, Pond Creek, Vice President; Miss Irene 
Sturm, Medford, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. Dadie Caldwell, 
Medford, Curator; Elmer W. Fink, Medford, Editor-in-chief; and 
George Streets, Pond Creek, Frank Nichols, Wakita and G. B. Dailey, 
Medford, members of the board of directors. The local Society is 
expected to work in conjunction with the State Historical Society and 
any person interested in the history of Grant County is eligible for 
membership. The object is to collect and preserve not only the past 
but also the current history of Grant County, Annual meetings will 
be held on, the second Monday in January with general sessions and 
meetings of the board of directors subject to call. The Society was in- 
vited by the local museum to use its facilities in the exhibiting and 
preserving of historical data and articles of historical interest.® 


The Society has outlined plans for a master yearbook to begin a 
permanent record of data pertinent to Grant County. The committee 
chairmen to help with the compiling of the yearbook include: member- 
ship and finance, George Streets, Pond Creek; education, James M. 


Stillwater Daily Press, April 21, 1941. 
5 Grant County Journal, April 7, 1941. 
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Hannum, Medford ; religion, Rev. W. Irving Smith, Medford; civic 
organizations, Maurice Gale, Pond Creek; public offices, W. S. Wil- 
liams, Medford ; service, G. H. Cowen, Lamont; family history, Mrs. 
Mabelle Flint, Medford; industry and business, Lee A. Card, Med- 
ford ; archives, Mrs. Sadie Caldwell, Medford; historical records and 
pioneer history, G. B. Dailey, Medford; writers, Mrs. J. C. Pond, 
Medford; American Legion, Frank W. Postlewaid, Medford.® 


The Okemah Daily Leader, April 17, 1941 issue sets forth an in- 
teresting program as planned for the Okemah pioneer celebration 
April 20, 21, 22, 1941. 


The Pioneer Achievement edition of the Clinton Daily News 
for April 13, 1941, was devoted to the stirring accounts of the old 
times regarding the early days in Custer and Washita counties. 


The El Reno American published by A. N. Nichols and H. M. 
Woods issued an interesting historical edition on April 17, 1941, for 
the Canadian County Pioneers celebration which took place at El 
Reno, May 19, 20, 21, 22, 1941. The attention of the state was focused 
upon the part which Canadian County has had in the development of 
the West. In this area were the old Cheyenne and Arapaho Indian 
Agency at Darlington, the old Cheyenne School at Concho, Fort Reno, 
one of the starting points for the openings of 1889, 1892 and, the big 
land registration and drawing of 1901. The curtains of time were 
rolled back, pioneer garments and equipment were in evidence and 
cowboys again took possession of the town which had such an impor- 
tant part in the frontier days of old Oklahoma. 


Its womenfolk bedecked in garments of days long past, its be- 
whiskered men in derbies and ten-gallon hats, Miami began celebrat- 
ing May 7, the fiftieth anniversary of the city’s founding. Miami 
was founded in 1891 through the joint efforts of a Kansas stockman 
and an Indian chief, through an act of Congress. The Kansan, W. 
C. Lykins, enlisted the aid of Thomas P. Richardville, Chief of the 
Miami tribe of Indians. The act of Congress authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell six hundred acres of land on behalf of the 
Ottawa tribe of Indians for the establishment of a townsite. The 
Miami Town Company was organized by Lykin, Richardville, and O. 
J. Nichols, then a Columbus, Kansas, merchant. Richardville pre- 
vailed upon the others to name the town ‘‘Miami’’ for his tribe. Sale 
of town lots was begun in May, 1891. Its growth was stimulated by 
the building of the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis railroad 
(now a Frisco line) to Miami from Baxter Springs, Kansas, in 1896. 
Zine and lead ore deposits were discovered nearby in 1905 and com- 
mercial development of these minerals followed on a moderate scale 
in 1907. With the outbreak of the World War, the mining develop- 
ments soon reached boom proportions leading to a rapid increase in 


6 The Daily Oklahoman, April 27, 1941. 
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population, the inception of many new business enterprises and the 
construction of many buildings.” 


The Guthrie Daily Leader, edited by Raymond Fields, cele- 
brated the fifty-second anniversary of the ‘‘run’”’ of 1889 by bringing 
out, on April 20, 1941, an issue containing numerous items of histor- 
ical interest. The Guthrie High School history department 1s making 
use of the Highty-Niner celebration each year by interviewing Eighty- 
Niners and making records of these interviews for historical purposes. 
Three hundred students are taking part in this project.® 


At Guymon, on May 2, 1941, hardy sons of ‘‘No Man’s Land,”’ 
cheered by the greening fields, swung into their annual frontier day 
celebration. Large crowds gathered at noon to see the historical 
parade composed of covered wagons, ox teams, horses, cowboys, and 
floats depicting pioneer scenes.® 


A historical spot, near Northwest Tenth Street and the North 
Canadian River, has been marked by the Oklahoma City chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and the City Park Depart- 
ment. At ceremonies Tuesday, April 22, 1941, a bronze marker, set 
in stone, was dedicated, just east and north of the Northwest Tenth 
Street bridge. It commemorates the ‘‘Council Grove Historie Indian 
Council Ground.’’ The plaque points out, that in 1858, Jesse Chis- 
holm opened a trading post nearby, on the farm of Jimmy Young, 
whose grandson, Harold Shock, now lives there; in 1859, Col. B. L. E. 
Booneville and troops escorted Congressman J. S. Phelps there to 
meet leaders of the Comanches; in 1865, a council was called there 
between the Comanches, Kiowas and Confederate leaders; in 1884, 
a sawmill was set up and barracks built for troops detailed there to 
cut timber for Fort Reno; in 1889, it was part of the territory opened 
for settlement. The marker was presented by the D. A. R. and set 
up by the Park Department of Oklahoma City. The dedication was 
made by Mrs. 8. I. Flournoy, 120 Northwest Twenty-seventh street. 
Mrs. John Lantz Hill was in charge of the program, attended by 
many ’89ers.1° 


The Oklahoma Society is fortunate in having as a life member, 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Tulsa, who has presented a bound file of eigh- 
teen volumes of The Chronicles of Oklahoma to the national library 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington. 


The library of the Oklahoma Historical Society has been enriched 
by the gift of fourteen volumes of\ clippings dealing principally with 
the history of Oklahoma by Reuel Haskell, of Oklahoma City. 


7 Oklahoma City Times, May 7, 1941. 
8 The Oklahoma Teacher IX (1941), 33. 
® The Daily Oklahoman, May 3, 1941. 
10 The Daily Oklahoman, April 27, 1941. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Pathfinder in the Southwest. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: 

University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Photographs, drawings, and a 
map. 298 pages.$3.00. ) 
_ Thanks again, Dr. Foreman! This time for editing with discrim- 
inating scholarship the journal of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple kept 
during his explorations for a railway—demanded by the goldseekers— 
from Fort Smith to Los Angeles in 1853-54. The old, long-forgotten 
account of that young topographical engineer’s absorbing experiences 
could not have fallen into better hands for resurrecting. 

In this book, as in the two Marcy journals of exploration he edited 
and made available to the general reader, Dr. Foreman has shown 
how deeply indebted we are for our western literary backgrounds to 
scientifically trained men, army engineers, botanists, surveyors, as- 
tronomical observers, and others. Of writing men and historians who 
ventured into the largely unmapped stretch from the Arkansas 
border to the Pacific following the fur traders we recall readily only 
Irving and Parkman—and except for his previously earned reputa- 
tion, Irving’s Tour on the Prairies would not have attracted more 
than passing comment. In fact, the Yankee Commissiener Ellsworth’s 
account of the same experience is more vivid. 

From July 14, 1853, to March 24 of the following year, from 153 
camps stretching from Fort Smith to the vicinity of San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, Whipple wrote of the intimate, every-day life of the expedi- 
tion, of his contacts with Indians and whites, of the mishaps and good 
luck that befell him and his men. Almost incidentally, so far as this 
journal-narrative is concerned, he wrote of his main purpose, the 
survey of a practicable route for the railroad for which Senator Ben- 
ton, Jefferson Davis, and others with statesman-like—and sectional— 
enthusiasm were clamoring. That part of the job, fortunately, was 
taken care of in the voluminous notes and reports made by Whipple’s 
scientific staff. 

In twenty pages of introduction, and in the running commentary 
of footnotes, Mr. Foreman has adequately set the scene of the explor- 
ation, identified it on modern maps, and pointed out its relation to 
previous surveys and expeditions. Particularly in the Oklahoma sec- 
tion, where Whipple had to ‘‘shake down’’ his outfit and where he 
was really pioneering, is the editor’s work thorough and illuminating. 

John Oskison 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Women Tell the Story of the Southwest. Compiled and edited 
by Mattie Lloyd Wooten. (San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 
1940. XVII + 394 pp. $3.50.) 

The folklore of the Southwest is well represented in Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten (comp. and ed.), Women Tell the Story of the Southwest, 
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sixty-four intriguing stories written by Southwestern Women. aes 
these are found colorful details on every phase of border life, e.g. the 
Spanish Americans, travel, Indians, the cattle industry, home life of 
the Anglo-American pioneers, early courts, stagecoaching, border 
posts, and dudes of the last frontier. Some of these narratives are 
familiar folk-tales; others, such as Sister M. Liliana Owens, Our 
Lady of Light Academy, Santa Fe,’’ and Lota M. Spell, Music 
Teaching in New Mexico in the Seventeenth Century,’’ are new, well 
documented, and reveal historical technique. All carry considerable 
reader interest. ae 

The value of the book would have been enhanced by organization. 
A rough grouping of subject matter, such as Indian Relations, Early 
Life in Texas, ete., would have been better. Moreover, the glossary 
is hardly justified. The few words needing explanation could have 
been handled by parentheses; and others like Apaches, block house, 
cactus, cowpony, Jawhawkers (sic!), Jesuits, Mormon, and stampede 
are so commonplace as to make unnecessary their inclusion. But on 
the whole the book represents a worthy accomplishment, and its theme 
suggests a much needed study on the Southwestern border woman. 

Carl Coke Rister 

University of Oklahoma 


Hot Irons. By Oren Arnold and John P. Hale. (New York: The 
Macmillian Company, 1940. VIII + 242 pp. $2.50.) 

Arnold and Hale state their purpose in writing this book: 

‘**1. To establish a reference work, an ‘authority’. 

2. To be entertaining about it.’’ 
No reader will question their achievement of the latter goal: even the 
chapter headings are diverting. Despite the fact that Hot Irons is not 
burdened with intrusive citations and lacks bibliography and index, 
the authors have labored to make this an accurate book and a reason- 
ably comprehensive one. But if this is to be a reference work, an 
‘‘authority,’’ the casual reader would appreciate an index; the more 
serious reader, a bibliography; and a student of southwestern history, 
citations. 

Those who have used or have seen used a branding iron may be 
wearied by some of the elementary and irrelevant reminiscences, but 
all will be entertained by the excellent writing that has caught the 
spirit of the ranch cattle industry. 

The authors are residents of Arizona and devote a major portion 
of their narrative to that region. They trace the history of branding 
from its earliest beginnings and occasionally intersperse the story 
with tall, lusty tales of ranch life and happenings and origins: a par- 
ticularly virile, robust fable that rival any of the fabliaux chanted 
by the Jongleurs of the thirteenth century appears at the beginning 
of chapter thirteen (pp. 204-206). 

_ The Spaniards introduced ranching to the Southwest and with 
it the age-old art of branding. This heraldry of the range was de- 
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veloped and fashioned by their American successors and protected by 
state law and registration. Despite the expert and, incidentally, legal 
use of the running iron and the stamping iron, registered brands and 
registered ear-marks, ear tagging or tatooing, and the formation of 
protective stock associations, the authors assert that ‘‘in 1939 more 
range cattle were being stolen than at any other time in history’’ (p. 
110). The use of small, pick-up trucks has replaced former rustling 
methods. 


Interesting accounts are given of the great King ranch in Texas, 
the famous XIT brand, and the Terrazo rancho grande. But most of 
the narrative is about smaller, lesser known holdings centered in Texas 
and Arizona. The average Oklahoma reader will like the statement 
that the “‘best branded ranch in history perhaps was Miller Brothers’ 
Outfit in Oklahoma’’ (p. 170) ; he will be intrigued by the description 
of the dogiron brand of this state’s famous cowboy-humorist (p. 137) ; 
he will recognize at once the distinguished coat of arms of Barbecue 
Campbell (p. 133) ; he might question the statement that ‘‘a group of 
Oklahoma cowpunchers once branded a man. ..’’ (p. 71); he will 
certainly wish that more of the important personalities and signifi- 
cant brands well known in Indian Territory were mentioned. 

The format of the book meets the usual high standards of the 
Macmillan Company. [Illustrations of brands are as excellent as the 
context that explains them. 

J. S. Clark 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


As Our Neighbors See Us: Readings in the Relations of the 
Umited States and Latin America, 1820-1940. Edited and compiled 
by Thomas Harrison Reynolds. (Stillwater, Oklahoma: Published by 
the editor. VIII + 317 pp. $2.50.) 

This volume consists of a preface, table of contents, and sixty- 
three documents or selections. A little more than the first third of 
the book is devoted to the Monroe doctrine. The volume is a com- 
panion to Dr. Reynold’s study on the Economic Aspects of the Monroe 
Doctrine which appeared in 1938. 

The sixty-three documents or selections are nearly all translated 
from Hispanic-American sources, and show how our neighboring na- 
tions to the south have regarded Monroism, the ‘‘Big Stick’’ attitude 
of Theodore Roosevelt, the ‘‘Dollar Diplomacy’’ of Taft, and the 
‘“‘Good Neighbor’’ policy of the second Roosevelt. Some of the 
sources include official documents, technical and trade journals, books 
based on research, and official and private correspondence. One source 
is a letter of three pages from Homer Brett, American Consul Gen- 
eral, Lima, Peru, to Dr. Reynolds setting forth the reaction of that 
country to the various aspects of the Good Neighbor policy, such as 
the Cordell Hull trade program. 
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Although the book is well prepared, some alterations can be sug- 
gested. Critics may complain that so many of the sources are of such 
recent origin that the first date in the sub-title is misleading ; and a 
few slips may be found as evidenced by the name ‘‘ Bushnell Hart 
(p.99)% 

z This book brings not only to students of Latin-American History, 
but to laymen, a collection of primary sources which have been skill- 
fully selected from divers places, and which are mainly translations 
showing how Uncle Sam has been regarded by his southern neighbors 
since the days of James Monroe. Thus to the specialist and layman 
Dr. Reynolds has rendered a valuable service in bringing into one 
volume and into the English language the prevailing attitudes of 
Latin America toward the United States. The publication of the 
volume is timely, appearing when our national authorities are trying 
to solidify the Western hemisphere against aggression by nations in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 

One cannot listen to the sixty-three voices which Dr. Reynolds 
echoes from Latin America without realizing that the Monroe doc- 
trine in its multitudinous shapes is and has been regarded primarily 
as a doctrine by and for the United States. In the interpretation of 
this doctrine Latin America has observed that the two bases thereof, 
absolutism in Europe and isolation of the United States, no longer ex- 
ist; but that if the government of the United States finds itself foreed 
to conclusions not pleasing to its policy, it reacts by forsaking former 
premises and adopting conclusions which seem best. To cooperate 
with nations of Latin America we must know how the United States 
has been regarded by those nations. As Our Neighbors See Us is 
recommended for economy of time and clarity of understanding. 

Berlin B. Chapman 
Exchange Professor, City College, New York. 


Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier of New Spain, 
1776-1783. By Alfred Barnaby Thomas. (Norman: University of 
Santee Press, 1941, XIII + 271 pages. Illustrations and Index. 

Don Teodoro de Croix was indeed a ‘‘trouble shooter’’ for the 
Spanish King. On May 16, 1776, King Charles III appointed him as 
comandante general (commander general) over the border provinces 
of Mexico (known as the Provincias Internas) embracing Nueva 
Vizcaya, Sinaloa, Sonora, the Californias, Coahuila, New Mexico and 
Texas. Croix’s orders were to unify and organize the northern fron- 
tier so that it would be saved from a threatened collapse. But in 
pursuit of these objectives, the commander general met with rebuff 
and criticism at the hands of Viceroy Bucareli and self-seeking Creoles. 
Still he was not daunted, in spite of the fact that the entire border 
was aflame with Indian wars. In the past, Apaches, Seris, Coman- 
ches and other marauders had devastated the provinces from Louisiana 
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to California and from Santa Fe to Durango. Shortly after Croix’s 
arrival, a semblance of order appeared out of the chaos. The new 
administrator dismissed inefficient officers and appointed others of 
merit ; he recruited, trained and adequately equipped presidial troops; 
he put a mobile patrol in operation between Texas and Arizona; and 
he revamped the whole scheme of border defense. In doing this, how- 
ever, Croix had made enemies who finally succeeded in ousting him. 
Creole landowners, like the Marques da Aguayo and Don Lueas de 
Lasage, complained that their border haciendas were imperiled be- 
cause of troop inactivity, and jealous neighboring officials made false 
representations. But Croix had laid a firm foundation upon which 
his successors builded. 

This, indeed, is the absorbing story brought to us by Professor 
Thomas in his new book, Teodoro de Croix and the Northern Frontier 
of New Spain, 1776-1783. The book is divided into two sections. Part 
One is a scintillating, well written introduction of sixty-five pages and 
of three chapters (‘‘Geography, Indians and Spaniards’’; ‘‘The Ad- 
ministration of Teodoro de Croix, 1776-1780’’; and‘‘ Disappointments 
and Achievements, 1781-1783’), revealing the short-comings of vice- 
royalty control of the frontier provinces, Croix’s comprehensive re- 
forms and his measure of success. Part Two, 202 pages, consists of 
Croix’s reports (1781) on the provinces of Nueva Vizcaya, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, the Californias, Coahuila, New Mexico and Texas, documents 
made available to Southwestern students for the first time. Both 
parts of the study are excellently documented and the editorial work 
on the second leaves little to be desired. The volume should find a 
place on the shelf of every collector of Western Americana. 

Again the University of Oklahoma Press has scored a hit in 
book craftsmanship. The paper is antique wove; the type is set in 
eleven point linotype Old Style, Number Seven; and the jacket de- 
sign is beautifully appropriate. A good map, comprehensive tables, 
and three interesting half-tones are additional useful features. 

Carl Coke Rister 


University of Oklahoma 


Western America: The Exploration Settlement, and Develop- 
ment of the Region Beyond the Mississippi. By Leroy R. Hafen and 
Carl Coke Rister. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. XXIV + 689 
pp. Illustrations and maps. $4.65.) 

This scholarly and timely volume is a history of the exploration, 
settlement, development of the region beyond the Mississippi as its 
subtitle indicates. The authors have presented a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the political, economic, and social growth of this important 
section. In these pages one finds the story of explorers, trappers, 
traders, farmers, miners, railroad builders, school teachers, and min- 
isters. The casual reader may reach the conclusion that the history 
of Texas occupies a disproportionate amount of space, but a careful 
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reading will convince even the most skeptical that the other terri- 
tories and states have been carefully and judiciously treated. 

The treatment of Hafen and Rister leans toward the cultural 
and social. It is a good book and a considerable contribution to the 
literature in this field. This volume is adapted for use as a textbook 
as well as for a work of reference. 

The reader is impressed with the encyclopaedic and sweeping 
treatment. Among the outstanding chapters are those entitled 
‘Range Cattle and Sheep Industries’’ and ‘‘ Evolution of Western 
Culture.’’ The authors should be commended for their judicious in- 
clusion of maps which throw light upon the accompanying text. A 
comprehensive index adds much to the usefulness of this work. The 
bibliography listed at the close of the different chapters should prove 
useful to the student, although here and there titles have been omitted 
which should have been listed. Greater use might have been made of 
the state historical journals published in certain of the states under 
review. The reviewer is gratified to note the references to the works 
of Foreman, Dale and Gittinger. 

Here and there may be noted misspelled words which may be 
classified as typographical errors to be left out in later editions. The 
publishers have made a real contribution in providing an attractive 
format and pleasing typography. 

James W. Moffitt 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Zachary Taylor; Soldier of the Republic, by Holman Hamilton. 
(Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941, XIV+ 335 pp. 
Frontispiece. $3.50.) 

Readers of the Chronicles will be particularly interested in Mr. 
Hamilton’s scholarly work because of the part that Taylor played in 
the history of Oklahoma. 

During the interlude between wars in which Taylor was en- 
gaged, he was sent in 1841 to succeed Gen. Matthew Arbuckle in 
command of the Second Department of the Western Division, with 
headquarters at Fort Gibson. When Taylor reached his new post, 
he was so displeased with the run-down condition of the establish- 
ment that he returned down the river to Fort Smith and made his 
headquarters at that part of what is now the city of Fort Smith 
that then bore the name of Fort Belknap. From here he exercised 
the authority of his command over the present Oklahoma and con- 
tiguous territory. 

He was responsible for the location and establishment of Fort 
Washita for the protection of the people in the Chickasaw Nation. 
After receiving the necessary authority from Washington, he left 
Fort Smith, September 25, 1841, with a military escort, and travel- 
ing by way of Fort Gibson and Fort Towson, ascended the Wash- 
ita, River to inspect a site previously recommended by Captain Ben- 
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jamin D. Moore, which General Taylor approved, and where Fort 
Washita was subsequently built. 

Fort Wayne had been established in the Cherokee Nation near 
the Arkansas line, but as Taylor considered it of no military value, 
he ordered it abandoned. The garrison evacuated the place on May 
26, 1842, and marched to a site on the Marmiton River where the 
soldiers located another establishment which was named Fort Scott. 
While this was a wise move, the people of neighboring Arkansas 
protested, and demanded that the garrison be returned. Taylor 
stood firm however, and prevented the bringing of the troops back 
to a neighborhood that was apparently interested only in selling 
whisky to them. 

General Taylor, on May 15, 1842, attended the grand council, 
representing seventeen tribes, that convened near the site of Eufaula. 
Here a vast concourse of representative Indians was addressed by 
General Taylor and others, who gave good advice to the wild In- 
dians at the meeting on the subjects of peace, and returning cap- 
tives taken in Texas. From here he proceeded to Fort Washita to 
observe the construction of the new army post which was to be oc- 
eupied by the Sixth Infantry. 


The next year in June, Taylor attended the celebrated Grand 
Council at Tahlequah, where the Cherokees and representatives of 
many other tribes assembled to confer on subjects of common in- 
terest and benefit. During the same summer Taylor at his Fort 
Smith headquarters was called on to exercise his authority to re- 
strain belligerent Cherokees engaged in disorders at polling places 
during an election for national officers. Soon after, in September 
1843, he was engaged in trying to capture the notorious Starr gang 
of bandits who had recently committed an atrocious murder within 
what is now Sequoyah County. 

In connection with Mr. Hamilton’s scholarly account of Tay- 
lor’s services to Oklahoma, he has introduced the reader to another 
interesting officer, Capt. William W. S. Bliss, also identified with 
Oklahoma history. Captain Bliss accompanied General Taylor as 
his aide at the Tahlequah Grand Council. ‘‘Courtly, accomplished, 
master of six languages, Bliss was one of the most brilliant scholars 
ever to grace the American Army. He had entered the Military 
Academy at West Point as a lad of thirteen, had been graduated 
at seventeen, and already his amazing range of information incor- 
porated the philosophy of Kant with the poetry of Goethe, as well 
as the technicalities of military science and a first-hand study of 
the habits of the Cherokees. The captain was less than thirty years 
of age when he became aide to Taylor,’’ to whom he rendered in- 
valuable service. 

War department records identify Bliss as Assistant Adjutant 
General of the Second Military Department, with headquarters at 
Fort Wayne, Indian Territory, in 1842. It is a singular historical 
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fact that Fort Wayne in eastern Delaware County, of which not a 
vestige now remains, was for a time the headquarters of a military 
department having jurisdiction over all the territory south of the 
thirty-seventh degree of north latitude from the Mississippi River 
to the frontier, and including the present states of Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Southern Missouri. With the personal charm 
and magnetism attributed to Captain Bliss, it is small wonder that 
he won for his wife General Taylor’s daughter, Mary Elizabeth 
(‘‘Bettie’’), while her father was stationed at Fort Smith, and who 
later presided as mistress of the White House. : 

In this connection the reader is further indebted to Mr. Hamil- 
ton for again exploding the myth that ‘‘Bettie’’ Taylor eloped from 
Fort Gibson with Jefferson Davis, who did indeed marry a daugh- 
ter of Taylor, but it was not Bettie. Her name was Sarah Knox 
Taylor, and she never saw Fort Gibson. After Davis, a young lieu- 
tenant, resigned from the army in 1835, at the end of a brief ser- 
vice at this western post, he went to Kentucky where he was married 
to Sarah Knox Taylor, an older daughter of the general, at the home 
of her aunt. 

Those who persist in believing the yarn about the imaginary 
elopement of Miss Taylor with Jefferson Davis may be interested 
in knowing that according to local tradition the same identical elope- 
ment took place at Fort Smith, also at Vincennes, Indiana, and local 
guides will point out the location in each of these places whence 
the young couple took their departure. If they still persist in cher- 
ishing this yarn, they would do well to read the true story of this 
romance as told by Mr. Hamilton, to whom the lovers of authentic 
history must be indebted for his honest efforts to put our history 
in its true light. 

While this review emphasizes the eonnection of Zachary Taylor 
with Oklahoma history, Mr. Hamilton’s book covers his full eareer 
In a manner never before attempted. It is a fascinating story, writ- 
ten in simple, graceful style, based upon a prodigious amount of 
research and study. Mr. Hamilton is an editorial writer on the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, Journal Gazette, to which post he succeeded 
the historian, Claude G. Bowers, whose introduction to the book 
prepares the reader for the treat that is in store for him. 


Grant Foreman. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


May 12-13, 1941, 


Lawton, Oklahoma 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society convened May 
12, 1941 at Lawton, Oklahoma at 2 o’clock P. M. in the auditorium of the 
Cameron State College, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The meeting opened with several musical selections by the Cameron 
College band. The invocation was given by Dean Brown of the College. 

Mr. Charles D. Campbell, President of the Lawton Chamber of Com- 
merce, introduced Judge Robert L. Williams, President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, and he as the presiding officer introduced the Hon. 
John Thomas, Sr., of Lawton, who gave the address of welcome. Response 
to the address of welcome was given by Judge Thomas A. Edwards, of 
Cordell. An address, “Past, Present and Future of Fort Sill,” was given 
by Capt. John C. Hayden, of Fort Sill. Dr. EB. E. Dale, head of the History 
Department of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, delivered an address, 
“The Opening of the Kiowa-Comanche Reservation.” 

Preceding the evening session the members of the Society were the 
guests of the Lawton Chamber of Commerce at dinner in the Century Club 
rooms. 

At 8 o’clock P. M., in the High School Auditorium, the meeting was 
opened with a musical program by the Lawton High School orchestra. Mr. 
Charles D. Campbell called the meeting to order and introduced Judge 
Robert L. Williams, President of the Oklahoma Historical Society, who 
presided and introduced Dr. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee (substituting 
for Gov. Leon C. Phillips who was unable to be present) and gave an in- 
formal address on a trip he and Mrs. Foreman made to the country which 
is now known as Iraq, and told of some of the interesting places they saw 
which are now in the war zone. 

Tuesday morning, May 13, a visit was made to the Fort Sill Indian 
School where a program was given in the Indian School auditorium by the 
school band and several colorful Indian dances by some of the pupils. A 
song “Pale Moon” was sung by an Indian girl, accompanied by another 
pupil in the Indian sign language. Each number on the program was in- 
troduced by Albert Attocknie, Chairman of the Business Council. 

At the conclusion of the program, Yellowfish, the last survivor of the 
battle of Adobe Walls between the Indians and Whites, talked to the 
audience in his native tongue which was interpreted by Albert Attocknie. 

At 9 o’clock A. M. a visit was made to the old Geronimo House and 
Fort Sill Museum. 

At 10 o’clock A. M., in the Oid Stone Church (Catholic Chapel), Fort 
Sill, the business session was called to order by the President, Judge Robert 
L. Williams, with the following Board members and several members of 
the Society present: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Cordell; Dr. Grant Foreman, 
Muskogee; Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Edmond; Col. A. N. Leecraft, Durant; 
J. B. Milam, Chelsea; Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Oklahoma City, and James 
W. Moffitt, Secretary 

The President stated that since our last annual meeting on May 9 and 
10, 1940, death had taken from the membership of the Board of Directors 
some of its most useful members. Honorable William P. Thompson had 
passed away on October 28, 1940 and Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, who at the 
last annual meeting opened same by leading in unison the other members 
present in the Lord’s Prayer, had on December 31, 1940 taken her place 
in the spiritual world, and Honorable Samuel W. Hayes had on March 15, 
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1941 taken his station in another world’s tribunal, and that after years of 
membership in the Society and on the Board of Directors, aiding in the 
upbuilding of the Society, they will no longer attend meetings with us 
except in spirit. (Such announcement having been made by the President, 
the members and audience stood at attention in silence and reverence to 
their memory. ) 

Dr. Grant Foreman moved that Mr. Jasper Sipes, Judge Thomas H. 
Doyle, and Gen. Chas. F. Barrett, members of tae Board, being absent on 
account of illness expressions of regret and sympathy be expressed and 
conveyed to said members with the hope of their speedy recovery. Motion 
was seconued and unanimously carried. 

On motion and second a resolution was passed thanking the citizens 
of Lawton and various organizations, including the Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic orders, Cameron College, the High School, Fort Sill Indian 
School and the pupils for their entertainments, the Post Commandant of 
Fort Sill, General G. R. Allin; Colonel William Spence, Executive Officer; 
Colonel L. A. Kurtz; Captain John C. Hayden; and Lt. Carl Hagman, and 
others at Fort Sill for their courtesies and their hospitable entertainment 
of the members of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The motion having 
been seconded, same was unanimously carried. 

The following names were presented for membership in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society: 

Life: Erle P. Halliburton, Duncan, and Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma City. 

Annual: Joe Aberson, Cordell; Mrs. Bert L. Adams, Oklahoma City; 
Glen Birekett, Cordell; Mrs. Lena S. Blakeney, Hugo; William L. Blessing, 
Shawnee; Hattie Cary Bradford, Oklahoma City; C. A. Breitung, Ada; Mrs. 
Gerald Brown, Enid; Mrs. W. C. Burnham, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ruth M. 
Chanaud, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Clarence C. Childers, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
John P. Cook, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Anna M. Cullings, Tulsa; Ella Cum- 
mings, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ella Adell Davis, Oklahoma City; Kathleen De- 
Groot, Muskogee; Charles E. Dierker, Oklahoma City; C. H. Drew, Muskogee; 
Mrs. R. W. Ellis, Antlers; Mary L. Ewing, Fort Worth, Texas; G. A. Flem- 
ing, Cordell; R. E. Folsom, Mounds; Mrs. J. T. Foote, Durant; Mrs. Leta 
B. Gilkey, Norman; Prof. Elton J. Green, Tahlequah; Charles W. Grimes, 
Tulsa; Z. J. Harrison, Poteau; Mrs. A. F. Hatfield, Cushing; H. W. Hicks, 
Vinita; Prof. Louise S. Hornbeck, Ada; H. H. Huff, Anita, Iowa; Mrs. Nelle B. 
Ingram, Ada; Mrs. Golda H. Ivester, Sayre; Beulah Jeanette Johnson, 
Oklahoma City; Judge Hugh C. Jones, Hominy; Frank Kliewer, Cordell; 
Herman Klump, Bessie; Mrs. Kathleen Lindsey, Pauls Valley; Mrs. K. E. 
McAfee, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Ollie J. McKeever, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Edwin 
R. McNeill, Pawnee; Mrs. J. R. McKnight, Oklahoma City; Homer Melton, 
Vinita; Prof. Maurice H. Merrill, Norman; Mrs. L. T. Miller, Ponea City; 
Harold L. Mueller, Oklahoma City; Karl H. Mueller, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Golda M. Patrick, Inola; W. J. Porter, Tonkawa; Ottelia Quindt, Oklahoma 
City; Dr. Ralph H. Records, Norman; Mrs. Norman E. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City; Robert B. Rice, Oklahoma City; Mildred Riling, Durant; Mrs. Sue B. 
Rucker, Oklahoma City; Melcena Sampson, Oklahoma City; Zoe Sauerman, 
Lawton ; Ben F. Saye, Duncan; Mrs. Bertha B. Schiefelbusch, Muskogee; 
Franklin J. Schuhmacher, Muskogee; William Self, Tulsa: Virgil P. Siler, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Carl W. Skogsberg, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mamie Small, 
Lawton; Dr. Lovina M. Smith, Oklahoma City; Margaret Sprankle, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Martha A. Stephenson, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Frank F. 
Stevens, Oklahoma City; Mrs. S. E. Swinney, Durant; Harold Tacker, 
Norman; Mrs. Florence Hadley Tucker, Pawhuska; Walter Clark Tucker, 
Pawhuska; Lonnie Vanderveer, Cordell; Mrs. R. M. Vliet, Oklahoma City; 
Perry BE. Waid, Waurika; Mrs. Grace Johnson Ward, Oklahoma City; 
Claude Weaver, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Claude Weaver, Oklahoma City; 
Fred L. Whittington, Yukon; Dr. Charles C. Williamson, New York City; 
R. H. Wills, Tulsa; Mrs. John H. Wright, Oklahoma City; Prof. C. C. Wyatt, 
Weatherford; Robert F. Wyly, Norman, and Thurman White, Norman. ; 
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Motion was made that they be elected and accepted for membership in 
the class indicated on the list. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Grant Foreman presented a copy of “Glimpses of the Past: Notes 
of Auguste Chouteau on Boundaries of Various Indian Nations,” edited by 
Par Foreman in the Missouri Historical Society, VII (October-December, 

Mrs. Robert J. Ray presented to the historical society a volume entitled 
ae August Sun (by the Lawton Business and Professional Women’s 

ub). 

Mr. C. D. Campbell presented to the Society a copy of Survey of Oon- 
ditions of the Indians in the United States (Washington, 1931). 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that these gifts be accepted and each 
of oo donors thanked therefor. Motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the President’s report be pub- 
lished as a part of the minutes of the meeting. The motion was seconded 
_and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that a special vote of thanks be extended 
to Mr. C. D. Campbell, President of the Lawton Chamber of Commerce, 
for his leadership in the entertainment of the members of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


The President, Judge Williams, presented and introduced Dr. Grant 
Foreman, who delivered an address on the “Historical Background of the 
Kiowa-Comanche Reservation.” 


Motion was made that the addresses of Dr. Foreman and Dr. Dale 
be published in future issues of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The report of the President is as follows: 


The Works Administration project No. 65-1-65-337, with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society as sponsor, engaged in cataloguing and indexing news- 
papers and other materials such as manuscripts, old letters, diaries, wills, 
etc., and in the preparation of a biographical index and in assembling 
records, expired. Under authority of resolution adopted by the Board of 
Directors at its regular meeting on October 24, 1940 application on the 
part of the historical society as sponsor was duly made by the President 
and Secretary for the continuance of such work under project 50283 in 
indexing news matters in Oklahoma newspapers and as to certain microfilms 
from the Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock, Arkansas)—Weekly—1821-1868, 
December 29—November 17 (40 numbers missing) —exposures, 9542; 
and Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock, Arkansas) — Daily —1865-1875 (66 
numbers missing) exposures 14192; Arkansas Intelligencer (Van Buren, Ark), 
1846-47, February 15—June 26 .(288 pp.), 1857-1858, March 13—October 1 
(128 pp.), exposures, 356; Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas) 1842— 
October 15 (1 issue), 1848-1849, March 4—September 29, exposures, 232; 
and as to microfilms as to early papers in the Choctaw Nation; Doaksville 
Choctaw Intelligencer (published at Doaksville), 1850-1852 (missing 6 
numhers), exposures 274; Choctaw Telegraph (wvoaksville), 1849, May 3— 
December 20 (missing 2 numbers), exposures 100, total exposures, 24696, 
and documents and papers relating to Oklahoma Indians, that is, to Indians 
belonging to the various tribes located in what is now the bounds of Okla- 
homa, and other papers within its archives, and to complete the indexing 
of the last 20 volumes of the Indian and Pioneer project, which was approved 
in the Washington office, but with certain restrictions having thereafter 
been imposed which would seriously handicap the society in operating 
thereunder. Application has been made to the Oklahoma State WPA Ad- 
ministrator for the modification of same, which has been submitted to and 
is being considered by the Washington office. 
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rogress, with the cooperation of the Secretary, and the 
eerie sien ta aay made in the work of the Society, though handi- 
capped on account of the decrease in available appropriations and funds 
for its use. During all that period we have endeavored to cooperate in the 
inaugurated economy program that the state budget may be balanced. , 

Reasonable efforts made to increase its membership have met with 
et Bulletin No. 3 of the Oklahoma Historical Society through its distribution 
has aided in bringing to the attention of the public the facilities and work 
of the historical society. Through its staff organization, questionnaires are 
being sent to the members so as to assemble in the archives of the library 
genealogical data. The Society is exercising every reasonable endeavor to 
collect and preserve books, maps, papers, manuscripts, and other materials, 
which illustrate the history of the state. The staff and all statutory em- 
ployees are endeavoring to give factual information to the departments of 
state and counties and municipalities as well as to federal agencies, and 
where practicable the general public. 

The custodian of the Newspaper department reports that “researchers 
express appreciation of the great value of our index” and the help which 
is rendered in securing material for dissertations, books, legal publications, 
etc., and that a number of workers from Washington and our state capital, 
Army Engineers’ office at Tulsa, Oklahoma, Oklahoma State University, 
A. & M. College, and other schools in the state and many out of the state 
researchers have used our newspaper and index cards. 

Oklahoma has recently received the National Safety Council’s Award 
for the fourth consecutive year for outstanding accomplishments in the field 
of traffic safety during 1940. 

At our last annual meeting (Vol. 18, June, 1940, p. 199) it was stated: 

“The honor which came to Oklahoma as the first state in the Union 
to win the National Safety Council’s Annual Award for the third time in 
succession on April 10, 1940, was due in large measure to the work done in 
the newspapers in our files by a group of employees from the Highway 
Commission, who, during the latter part of 1935, carefully checked the 
newspaper files in the Oklahoma Historical Society library of the preceding 
five years for reports of automobile accidents, and filled out cards showing 
causes of accidents, whether embankments, brush, weeds, unmarked blind 
roads, also type of car, driver’s age, physical handicaps, etc. These cards 
having been so used, Oklahoma won the highest honors in the United States 
in the reduction of accidents during 1937, 1938 and 1939.” 

Same has been repeated in 1940 and 1941. 

As to the Indian archives department, during the year from April 26, 
1940 to April 29, 1941, 213 volumes embracing matters relating to the several 
tribes located within Oklahoma have been cross-indexed with 308 classifica- 
tions, making a grand total of 923 classifications and 599 bound volumes 
cross-indexed. The greater part of the pencil slips covering the cross-index 
have been typed on 4x6 cards which have been alphabetically filed in card 
cases. 

Documents written in the Creek language, numbering 787, have been 
translated into the English language during the year (April 26, 1940 to 
April 29, 1941) by a Creek Indian student supplied for that purpose under 
the WPA project, which had been sponsored by the Society. During said 
year inventory has been made of archives of the following Indian agencies, 
all of which are in the custody of the Society under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior by Act of Congress, March 27, 
1934, 49 Stats. 501, 25 USCA, Section 199a, Title “Indians”, p. 16, to-wit: 

Cheyenne & Arapaho Indian Agency 
Chiloceo Indian School 
Kiowa Indian Agency 
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Mekusukey Academy 

Pawnee Indian Agency 

Quapaw Indian Agency 

Shawnee Indian Agency 
and with the Indian archives owned by the Society make a total of 2,329,061 
pages of manuscripts and 3175 bound volumes. The accumulations will cause 
such collection at Oklahoma City to constitute one of the greatest collections 
of such archives in the United States. 

Dr. B. B. Chapman of Fairmont State Teachers’ College, Fairmont, West 
Virginia, presented to the Society, in December, 1940 twenty-one pages of 
photostat copies of documents relative to the Cherokee or Jerome Commission. 
Also, the F. B. Severs’ collection, an intermarried member of the Creek 
tribe, consisting of 256 bound volumes and several hundred manuscripts, 
the most of which collection has to do with his trading establishments in 
the Creek Nation located at Okmulgee and Muskogee, and the telephone 
company owned, installed and operated by himself and the late A. Z. Bng- 
lish, his son-in-law, have become a part of our archives. 


From time to time Dr. Grant Foreman in making research selected 
historical material for the historical society from various sources, and same 
was copied mostly in the form of typewritten copies, and placed in its 
archives, and in most instances has been bound and is now in its vaults 
and available for inspection and examination under rules and regulations 
of the society by interested persons, to-wit: 


a. A volume of 402 typewritten pages of manuscripts in the office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Washington relating to the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, Delaware, Osage and Quapaw Indians, 
covering the period from 1831 to 1860, and identified as Volume 1, entitled 
“Miscellaneous files from Office of Indian Affairs.” 


b. A smaller volume of 315 typed pages identified as Volume 2 of 
“Miscellaneous files from Office of Indian Affairs”, containing copies of 
manuscripts relating to the Creek, Chickasaw and Cherokee Indians. 


ce. Copies of early manuscripts comprising about 600 typewritten pages, 
a considerable part of which was acquired by Dr. Foreman from a party 
in Van Buren, Arkansas, the originals being from the wreckage of an old 
warehouse, including bills of lading for goods shipped up the Arkansas River 
from New Orleans and other points to merchants in the Indian Territory 
from 1858 to 1862, disclosing the names of many persons identified with 
the history of that period, the volume including copies of miscellaneous 
documents secured from offices in Washington, D. C. covering the period 
from 1845 to 1865. 

d. A volume of 470 typed pages, copies of manuscripts in the office 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, D. C. relating to 
the Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw and other Indians, covering the period from 
1830 to 1839. 

e. A volume of 291 typed pages of manuscripts in the Office of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Cherokee Indians from 1830 
to 1840. 

f. A volume of 381 typed pages of manuscripts in the office of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Creek and Seminole Indians 
and covering the period from 1831 to 1840. 

g. A volume of 342 pages of manuscripts in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Osage and Seminole Indians, 
the Western Superintendency, and relating to the general subject of schools 
among the Indians of Oklahoma, covering the period from 1829 to 1842. 

h. A volume of 200 pages of original manuscripts in the office of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to the Cherokee, Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Indians and covering the period from 1839 to 1859. 
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i. A volume of 178 typewritten pages of manuscripts in the office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relating to treaties and litigation re- 
sulting from the claims of loyal citizens of the Indian Territory, entitled 
for “losses sustained during the Civil War,” these papers bearing date from 


about 1865 to 1867. 

j. A volume of 197 typewritten pages of original manuscripts in the 
office of the Adjutant General in Washington, D. C. in the files known as 
the “Old Records Division” and “Headquarters of the Army,” covering the 
period from 1839 to 1849. 

k. A photastatic copy extending to 245 pages of the “Fort Gibson Letter 
Book 1834-1836”, the original of which is in the office of the Adjutant 
General at Washington. 

1. A volume of 57 typewritten pages bearing the title “Extracts from 
‘The Diary of the Moravian Missions among the Cherokee Indians, 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838’”, and being copies of the archives in the Moravian 
Church at Winston-Salem, N. C., these being translated from the German 
and typed in the English language. 

m. A compiled list of the records as contained in the War Department 
at Washington, D. C., of Indians and other persons who served in the 
Confederate Army from Indian Territory during the Civil War, contained 
in two volumes in the vault of the Oklahoma Historical Society, covering 
700 pages and including more than 13,000 names. 

n. A volume of 347 typed pages of manuscripts and newspaper articles 
contained in the State Department of Archives and History, Montgomery, 
Alabama, relating to the Creek Indians and covering the period from 1831 
to 1915. 

o. A volume of typed pages copied from the “George Gaines papers” 
now on deposit in the Department of Archives and History at Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

p. A volume of 250 typed pages, being copies of original letters relating 
to the missionary activities of Rev. W. S. Robertson and Rey. S. A. Wor- 
cester, father and grandfather of Miss Alice Robertson, covering the period 
from 1838 to 1917, being letters made available by the late Mrs. N. B. 
Moore. 


q. A volume of 250 pages, being additional copies of letters from the 
family of Miss Alice Robertson, and a body of material relating to John 
Ross, Chief of the Cherokee Nation, covering the period from 1836 to 1933. 


r. A volume of 255 typed pages, copies of the journals of the Inter- 
national Indian Council held at Okmulgee in the Creek Nation in June, 
1872, May, 1878, May, 1875, and September, 1875. 


_S. Two volumes comprising 1145 typed pages, being copies of letters 
written by and to the Rev. Cyrus Byington, missionary among the Choctaw 
Indians from 1820 to 1866. 


t. A volume of 182 typewritten pages prepared by the late W. B. 
Alberty, Cherokee, of Westville, Oklahoma, entitled, “Cherokee Indians, Life 
and Customs.” 


u. Inventory of records of the Five Civilized Tribes, transferred from 
the office of the Superintendent at Muskogee to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. As to the Seminoles and Chickasaws the catalog contains 384 
typewritten pages, and as to the Creeks, 701 typewritten pages, and as to 


the Cherokees, 264 typewritten pages, and as to the Choctaws, 448 type- 
written pages. 


v. A file of the Indian Advocate, published by the Baptists at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, from 1847 to 1855, containing a vast amount of descriptive 
correspondence from the Indian Territory, found by Dr. Foreman in the 
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library of Congress. A photostat copy was secured by him for our archives 
where it forms a valuable addition to our historical material relating to 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


a A typed copy of an autobiography of Mary Ann Lilley, wife of John 
Lilley, missionary to the Creeks and Seminoles, in the vault of our historical 
society. 


x. Interviews secured by Dr. Foreman and Mrs. Foreman from early 
pioneers in the Five Civilized Tribes regarding their recollections of facts 
and acts detailed to them by persons long since passed away, among whom 
were the following, to-wit: Mrs. Edith Walker, granddaughter of Rev. Samuel 
A. Worcester, Mrs. Frank Swift, Mrs. Sue Rogers, R. P. Vann, Clarence 
B. Turner, Mrs. N. B. Moore, sister of Miss Alice Robertson, W. H. Balentine 


of Tahlequah, Mrs. Carrie Breedlove of Muldrow, Oklahoma, and Capt. 
John West. 


y- A picture secured by Dr. Foreman from Thomas Blair during his 
lifetime of the Sequoyah Home which had been secured by Thomas Blair’s 
father from Sequoyah’s widow, together with Blair’s verified statement as 
to the facts identifying the house as Sequoyah’s Home. 


z. Notes of material found by Dr. Foreman in the Washington County 
(Arkansas) court house, relating to the Cherokee Indians and other settlers 
in the country adjacent to the state of Arkansas, and other miscellaneous 
notes and copies of diaries and other manuscripts are in the vault of the 
society. 


This material was assembled by Dr. Foreman in his work in securing 
material and making research for the many books of which he is the author 
and without any compensation for his work in securing these copies other 
than any actual reimbursement from the historical society for copying. It 
was unselfishly rendered for its preservation and rendering it available to 
students and researchers. 


This data is set out in detail in this annual report to be published in 
The Chronicles, whose readers will find a guide in locating same. 

All of the members of the staff and statutory employees of the historical 
society have duly made their reports and same are on file in the archives 
of the Historical Society available for examination, and are cooperating in 
bringing about efficient results. 

The annual meeting was adjourned. 

A visit was made to the new chapel at Fort Sill, and luncheon was 
served in the Officers’ recreation center, followed by a sight-seeing tour 
of Fort Sill and other historic places and sites. 

Robert L. Williams, 
President. 
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